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WHEN YOU PAY FOR 


STRONG FRAMES 


WHY NOT GET THEM? 











The upper picture shows the 
Lewis end spacing construction 
that needs no staple for either 
short or long top bar style. The 
center picture shows the strong 





lug in every Lewis frame. 








GB LPs 


1938 g The G. B. Lewis Company celebrates 75 years of 

O\AMONDF making beehives, in 1938. You will want our Dia- 
JUBILE GY : ‘ 

7.7 mond Anniversary catalog. Write for a free copy 


were 
5 A at once. 








HAT is the weakest part of a frame? 
Ask any old-timer or commercial pro- 
ducer and he will tell you the lugs or ends 
of the top bar. Perhaps there is no greater 
nuisance than to have a lug break on a frame 
filled with perfect comb or full of brood or 


honey. It’s like a sore thumb! 


This break seldom happens with a Lewis 
frame, for these frames are built differently. 
This common frame weakness has been over- 
come by building Lewis frames with a heavier 
patented lug on the top bar, as shown in the 
center illustration. Ask any mechanical engi- 
neer how much this additional thickness built 
into Lewis frames increases their lug strength. 


Better still, if you are not now using these 
strong Lewis frames with Dadant’s Crimp- 
wired Foundation, send us ten cents to partial- 
ly cover cost and packing, and we will send one 
free. It will be all set up so you can look it 
over and even put it right into the hive and 
see how it works. No staples needed. See 
how quickly the bees draw out this pure 
wax foundation. 


When you compare prices of frames be 
sure to compare the frames too. You will 
always get this strong frame from any Lewis 
dealer. They will last years longer and cost 
less in the end, besides saving hours of time 
in setting up and ready use in the bee yard. 
If you compare the goods when you compare 
the price, you will always buy Lewis Beeware! 





HONESTLY MADE HONESTLY SOLD 





HONESTLY PRICED 











G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 


Established 1863 
HOME OFFICE AND WORKS: WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 





BRANCHES: ALBANY,N. Y. LYNCHBURG, VA. SPRINGFIELD. OHIO S1oUX CrrTry, IOWA 
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Trade Agreements 


HERE is much argument regarding the value of foreign trade 
agreements and some fear expressed concerning their ettect 
on American commerce. 

In past years Germany has been a good customer for American 
honey and much of our surplus has been sold in that country. In 
recent years the mounting tariff barriers have closed that market 
to us. 

There are many things which the Germans make more efficiently 
than we, which they might trade for our honey, to mutual ad- 
vantage of both countries. Since the German beekeepers are un- 
able to produce as much honey as their markets demand they are 
not injured by the importation of our product. The same 
of goods which the Germans produce in surplus which we need. A 
ready exchange of goods serves to increase the prosperity of all 
concerned. 


is truc¢ 


The Weather 


BUNDANT rains in the Midwest during the spring months 
have served to improve the prospects of all who depend upon 
agriculture in this region. Although this area is subject to sudden 
changes and dry weather may come again soon, all is green and 
promising at the time of this writing. Instead of the anxious fears 
of the past few years of drought, the average person displays 
optimism and hope. a good rain 
can make in the state of mind of the man on the street. 
However, there has been a shortage of moisture since 1930 and 
the subsoil reserves are at a very low point. It will require a long 
period of wet weather to fully supply this deticiency 


It is astonishing what a change 


Improved Prospects 


} 
favorable 


\lready 


E PORTS coming in from a large area indicate a 
prospect for a good honey crop this season. some 
are fearful of falling prices as a result. 

Generally speaking the seasons of greatest prosperity for our in- 
dustry, as for others, have been ones with large yields at moderate 
prices. A heavy crop at a fair price is more profitable than a short 
crop ata high price. 

Falling prices stimulate consumption and bring any product with- 
in reach of a larger number of persons in the lower income group. 
Present conditions do not indicate that prices will fall to extremely 
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Monthly, $1.00 a year 


The third of a 
entitled, 


eries of pamphlets 

‘“‘Beekeeping in India,’”’ has 
to the editor’s desk. They are 
ssued by the Bhupen § Apiaries, 
Almora, U. P. India. This 
devoted to the subject of 
and tells 
search work in 
way in this country. 

Of special interest to us is the in 
troductory discussion of the philoso 
phy of the people of India. It makes 


CUTTIC 


one is 
“What 
Doing” some 
thing of the re 


unde. 


otners are 
bee- 
Keeping 


one wish to learn more of the 
country and people of that distant 
land Our limited contacts with 
natives of India have already taught 
us that we might learn much from 


them. 
booklet 


gyn purchasers 


The price of the 20 


page 


8 annas and to forei 


one shilling. 
+ 
Edgar Abernethy of North Caro- 
lina hints about using’ propolis 
scrapings in the smoker when work 
ing with ill tempered bees, l ex- 


perimented. Afte) 
easily 


smoke was coming 
from the smoker, I put in pro 
and the mell of the smoke 
even at a distance imme 
lifted the smoke close to 
my nose and gave an extra hard puff, 
result, the inside of my 
burned for fifteen minutes and 
I coughed times. It should 
make the bees gentle and on repeated 


polls, 


changed 


diately. | 


and as a 
nose 


several 


trials, I found that it does so. I also 
found that powdered pine resin 1s 
ibout as satisfactory as propolis. 


Carl M. Teasley, 


‘Tennessee 


One of the be honeyflows from 


ennyroyal in Florida ever known 
ha ust closed. It began December 
20 and has been constant. Orange 

closing, and saw palmetto is com 
n ! Jay Smith, 

Florida, 
_ 

1 have been inspecting bees in 
three counties in Kansas and found 
them in the poorest shape in twenty 


was 75 per 
drought and 
grasshoppers which practically ruined 
the fall flow. W. EE, Stepp, 
Kansas. 


Last year there 


caused by 


years 


loss 


cent 
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E, F. Quigley, Unionville, Missouri 
died March 3. He was a beekeeper 
for 54 years, one of the old school, 


well versed in every detail of bee- 
keeping. Fred Drury, 
Iowa. 
¢ 


We are having a good honeyflow 
which is rather remarkable as the 
drought in Arizona is the most pro- 
longed in any of my experience. 
Colony conditions are not up to par, 
however, so few beekeepers will get 
full benefit from the flow. 

H. E. Weisner, 
Arizona. 


¢ 


The loss from flood in California 
is estimated about twenty thousand 
colonies in the north, and about ten 
thousand in the central part and 
about ten thousand in our immediate 
locality. These estimates are made 
by the beekeepers in each of the 
counties which we serve, and are 
somewhere near correct. 

The orange honey crop is very 
short owing to too much fog and 
rain during the blossoming period of 
the orange trees. 

William Atchley, 
California. 


¢ 


Stocks of honey in the Inter- 
mountain region are extremely light 
and only occasional carloads are be- 
ing marketed, a survey of the market 
reveals. 

Bee condition in June improved 
following a stormy and windy season 
which kept Utah bees from working 
on fruit bloom and dandelions. Bees 
dwindled and some colonies are re- 
ported to have died out from starva- 
tion. In Idaho some bees were fed 
late this year, but the bees are 
mostly out of winter pack and in 
good condition. Several frosts did 
little damage. 

In Wyoming beekeepers are appre- 
hensive about possibilities of serious 
infestations of grasshoppers and 
Mormon crickets. Little honey re- 
mains to be sold. 

Glen Perrins, 
Utah. 
¢ 


I am told by beekeepers the oranges 
did not do much and up to date the 
mountains in this district will not 
make any sage. The wild buckwheat 
looks pretty good and the bees are 
working on it but many of the colo- 
nies are in poor shape to make any 
kind of a run unless it holds off from 
getting hot too soon. The valley 
plants may produce nectar after July 
first but at present some are feeding. 
We have had too much cool and 
windy weather. 

L. E. Orr, 
Kings County, California. 
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low levels. Too many new outlets for honey have recently 
appeared to permit serious developments in that direction. Even 
a slight drop would bring new buyers into the market. 

The number of buyers of a luxury product is always limited but 
a figure near that of competing sweets the baking trade alone is 
prepared to handle an immense amount of honey. 

Prospects for the beekeeping industry at present look very 
favorable to us. Not only is there promise of a profitable crop, 
but market conditions appear to be far more stable than they were 
a few years ago. Increasing demand for bees for purposes of 
pollination bids fair to tax the resources of the package shippers 
for some years to come. 


Amateur or Specialist 


HE bee magazines of Europe are largely edited for those who 

have but a few hives of bees as a hobby. American bee publi- 
cations are devoted particularly to the interests of the specialists 
who devote their entire attention to honey production. 

Bee behavior, honey plants and the doings of the various societies 
devoted to beekeeping, take up the greater amount of space 
abroad; while large scale production and marketing of honey are 
of most interest here. 

Some Americans are inclined to show contempt for the fellow 
who has but a few hives, but the fact should be borne in mind that 
much of our progress is due to the efforts of just that kind of bee- 
keeper. The man who has a thousand hives of bees may give 
proper instruction in the efhcient removal of the crop or prepa- 
ration for market, but he has little time to observe the activities 
of the bee. 

It was only when our operations became so big that our beemen 
no longer had leisure to observe, that we came to depend upon 
trained scientists with well equipped laboratories to make in- 
vestigations for us. While the scientist can do things which few 
of us are equipped to do, the industry has lost much in the passing 
of the naturalist type of beekeeper whose interest in his bees was 
prior to his interest in the sale of his crop. 

It would seem that we have need of both the scientist and the 
unofhcial observer, and that encouragement should be offered to 
the rank and file of beekeepers to enter discussions at the con- 
ventions instead of devoting all the time to lectures by specialists. 


{BJ 
Farmer Beekeepers 


N the April Scottish Beekeeper we note the statement that in 

Scotland the keeping of bees and the production of honey is one 
of the commonest of pursuits and that scarcely a farm but has a 
few bees. Mention is also made of the fact that probably not one 
hundred men in that entire country could be called “bee farmers.”’ 

Within the memory of the writer a similar condition prevailed 
on the farms of the Midwest. There is a serious question as to 
whether we have profited greatly in the exchange whereby bee- 
keeping passed into the hands of a few large scale honey producers. 
Bet 
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In Scotland we are told that bee diseases are of as little concern 
as they were here fifty years ago. The spread of disease has 
accompanied the expansion of individual outfits. We are frequent- 
ly told that it is the little beekeeper who is responsible for the 
spread of disease, but there is little evidence in support of that 
contention. In localities where there are no large outfits we usually 
find little disease. Scotland, where all are small, reports little 
bother about disease. 

In reviewing the history of beekeeping in this country we are im- 
pressed with the fact that too often we have suffered from mis- 
guided leadership. The small hive fad had a great popularity for 
a time, until the business of honey production was nearly wrecked 
because of it. 

Supply dealers ever alert to meet a popular demand, pushed the 
small hives until the let-alone beekeeper was removed from the 
picture because his bees died in winter. Commercial beekeepers 
learned better after a time, but in the meantime the little bee- 
keepers had largely disappeared. 

The general disappearance of bees from the farms was ac- 
companied with a decline in seed production of the clovers. ‘This 
decline resulted .in high priced seed and less clovers were sown. Bee 
pasture declined accordingly, and thus has been set up a vicious 
circle which had tended to destroy honey production over a large 
area. 


Phacelia for Forage 


|S seme the finest of our native honey plants are several 
species of phacelia. One, Phacelia tenacetifolia, which is na- 
tive to California, was taken to Europe many years ago. There it 
has been grown to some extent as farm crop, and something of a 
boom for it developed in Germany in the late years of the last 
century. 

Now we learn that experimental work in the breeding of this 
plant is under way in Germany, where it has been found valuable 
for the feeding of cattle. It is used either in the green state or as 
ensilage, but apparently does not make satisfactory hay. 

In nutritive value it is reported as ranking between red clover 
and crimson clover and to be more palatable than alfalfa. 

If this plant has proved of sufficient value in Europe to en- 
courage German farmers to continue its cultivation for more than 
half a century, the question arises as to why it is not used in this 
country. Now that farmers so generally make use of the silo, it 
might be well to call attention to the tansy-leaved phacelia as a 
promising crop with which to provide ensilage. 

If grown in large acreage it would provide wonderful bee 
pasture and yield an aromatic amber honey of good quality. 

Just now changes in farm crops are taking place so rapidly that 
many beekeepers are compelled to change location in order to find 
dependable bee pasture. It is important that all possible attention 
be given to stimulating interest in suitable crops which, at the 
same time, yield plenty of nectar for the bees. Possibly phacelia 
may find a place in the farm plan somewhere in this country, as it 
seems to have done in Europe. 


Jury, 1938 





There is no record of George 
Washington ever having kept bees, 
but if all the people of this country 
of ours should follow his example in 
regard to eating honey, the result 
would be a surprise to modern bee- 
keepers, and a marked increase in 
the demand for their product. Of 
Washington’s eating habits a writer 
in Hygeia says: 

“He ate heartily and was not over- 
particular about the fare, except with 
regard to fish, of which he was very 
fond. His breakfast consisted regu- 
larly of two or three small cups of 
tea, Indian meal cakes, and honey.” 

Washington followed Franklin's 
maxim of “‘Early to bed and early to 
rise,” retiring at about 9 o’clock even 
when there was company in the 
house, and getting up at 4:30 or 
5:00, although it is probable that he 
followed this schedule for reasons of 
his own rather than because Franklin 
had advised it. Franklin, by the way, 
violated this precept continually, 
along with most of the others that 
he gave to the world. 

W. H. Hull, 
Virginia. 


. 


I venture to say that in the history 
of this country, the swarms of bees 
have never been so scarce as they 
have this spring. Up to the middle 
of May, I only heard of three or four 
swarms. Probably due to the scarcity 
of food during the spring which re- 
sulted from beekeepers removing too 
much honey in fall for winter. 

Last year, there was plenty of 
honey on the market in Dallas in May 
and April from Uvalda, but up to the 
middle of May this year, no Uvalda 
honey appeared on the market. 

Ornithologists here also observe 
that purple martins usually abundant 
in spring have not arrived from 
southern Mexico and South America 
up to the middle of May. Bird lovers 
with their martin houses cleaned out 
and painted expecting their feathered 
friends were disappointed. 

John R. Hancock, 
Texas. 


¢ 


I have had twenty-five to thirty 
colonies of bees for eighteen years 
and have had 100 pounds or more 
of comb honey average per colony 
every year. Since we began to put our 
honey in window cartons, we can 
sell more than we can produce. Be- 
fore, we always had to send the 
honey to Chicago to dispose of it, 
since the stores did not like it in the 
shipping cases. We use orange crates 
in which to deliver the cartons to the 
stores. I think the window cartons 
have helped honey sales more than 
anything else. 

We had a wonderful fall flow from 
Hubam clover in our location. 

Greshaw Bros., 
Illinois. 
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Our Extracting 


House 


By N. L. Stevens and Son, 


New York. 


EVERAL years ago we decided we 

were wasting energy extracting 
honey by hand power although this 
had been our practice from the time 
we began to keep bees, This work 
was done at each yard in buildings 
provided for the purpose and con- 
structed so that they might be easily 
taken apart and removed if it ever 
became necessary to take the bees 
to another location. 


























Part ot extracting 
room, with fifty-frame 


radial extractor 
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Lacking some of the modern labor 
saving conveniences which were not 
available in the earlier days, we 
thought the only practical way to 
eliminate hand labor would be to fit 
out a portable power outfit. We 
bought a 24 frame Radial extractor, 
a honey pump anda % H. P. gasoline 
motor which we mounted on a small 
platform. This. outfit was _ light 
enough for two men to slide easily 


Front view of honey- 
house, showing’ truck 
garage and unloading 
platform for the main 


floor. 










Hydraulic lift) truck 
with supers loaded on 


skids, 





from the rear of a truck into the 
building and back again when the 


day’s work was done. As the ma- 
chinery was all lined up on the moving 
platform, little time was required to 
get it in shape to start after it was 
installed in the building. 

Since we are in a_ buckwheat 
location, much of our extracting is 
done in September after the nights 
have become cool. We found we 
could extract faster and cleaner with 
the old 4 frame machines we had 
been using, since cold honey leaves 
the combs slowly in a Radial ex- 
tractor. .We finally went back then 
to the hand extractors and kept the 
power machine at home to extract 
the cappings which were brought 
home each night in kegs. While many 
beekeepers are still using this method 
of separating honey from cappings, 
we think we have found an easier, 
cleaner and better way which saves 
all of the honey. 

In 1935, we built a modern central 
extracting plant which has proved 
very satisfactory. The building is 
32’x60’ and the main part consists 
of a basement with two stories above 
and an attic. A garage for the truck 
14’x44’ with a 150 barrel cistern 
under the floor is attached to one 
side. 

The basement contains a_ raised 
platform for supporting three storage 
or settling tanks with a capacity of 
9000 pounds each. These are ele- 
vated so the honey may be drawn 
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We find that 


into a 160 pound keg. 
by allowing the honey to remain in 
these tanks 48 hours, no straining is 


necessary. “he honey from the ex- 
tractors is drawn through an open- 
ing in the floor above, and conveyed 
by a trough to the tanks which makes 
the use of a pump unnecessary. 

The basem nt also has a wax room 
and a wash room, leaving plenty of 
space for honey storage. The wax 
room contains melting tanks and wax 
presses, an automatic electric water 
pump and _ pressure tank, which 
furnishes water under pressure 
wherever needed; also a steam boiler 
which is used for heating the honey 
room whenever necessary, for heat- 
ing the uncapping knife and capping 
melter, also rendering wax, heating 
water and other purposes for which 
steam is needed. 

There are double doors at the 
lower end of the building for loading 
the honey on to trucks when ready 
for shipment. The truck is backed 
up to the doors where the ground 
is about four feet below the floor, 
making loading comparatively easy. 

The natural slope of the ground, 
together with some extra grading, 
made it possible for us to have the 
main floor on a level with the truck 
platform which makes it practical 
to use a lift truck for loading and 
unloading the automobile truck. Our 
truck platform will hold twelve skids 
which hold twelve supers each, and 






Side view of the honey 


when we are tak ng off honey at the 
yards a metal tray is placed on each 
skid to catch the drip, and the supers 
of honey are placed on them. When 
loaded, the truck is driven home and 
into the garage beside the unloading 
platform. 

A folding platform is then lowered 
behind the truck from which the lift 































truck is pushed under one of the 
[Two of the settling 

tank holding nine 

thousand pounds each 





skids. The handle of the lift truck 
is then pushed down to raise the skid 
about one inch from the floor, and 
the skid-load of honey is wheeled 
into the honey room and left there 
until needed for extracting, when it 
is again picked up and placed beside 
the uncapper in the extracting room. 

It will be noted that the honey is 
not lifted by hand after being placed 
on the skids in the outyards until it 
is taken out of the supers, one comb 
at a time, to be uncapped, and the 
whole truck load of 144 supers can 
be unloaded by one man in a few 
minutes with little exertion. 

After being uncapped, the combs 
are placed in the extractor from one 
side and as they are taken out on 
the other side, they are again placed 
in supers on skids and wheeled out 
of the extracting room, and left on 
the skids until they are returned to 
the yard. 

We use two 50-frame Radial ex- 
tractors and fill one while the other 
is being emptied. We use a Brand 


capping melter which receives the 


cappings directly from the uncapping 


Part of the crop of 
buckwheat honey in keg 
the basement 








machine, and separates the honey 
from the wax without overheating, 
and when quitting time comes, the 
wax is in buckets and the honey is 
in with the rest where it belongs. 

The uncapping machine and melter 
are mounted on a platform with 
they are easily pushed 
from one extractor to the other as 
needed. 

We have a workshop 16’x24’ on 
the second floor which is equipped 
with a power saw, jointer, lathe, drill 
press and other machinery all 
operated by electric motors. As the 
chimney is connected with this room, 


NORTH 


casters so 


it is heated in the winter months and 
used when nailing up supplies and 
painting hives. The lift truck is 
brought up from the lower floor and 
used to bring skid-loads of material 
into the workshop to be made up and 
wheeled out again when assembled 
and painted. 

There is another floor, the fourth 
one, counting from the basement, 
where lumber and other materials 


seldom used are stored. This build- 
ing and equipment has proved satis- 
factory in practice, and two of the 
features which have _ contributed 
greatly to its satisfaction are the lift 
truck and the capping melter. 
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Beekeeping in 
Czechoslovakia 


The present European misunder- 
standings have made our American 
people conscious of the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia whose government is 
patterned after that of the United 
States. A discussion, therefore, of 
beekeeping in Czechoslovakia is 
particularly timely. 

There has come to this office the 
first volume of a proposed series of 
some ten volumes which will be 
edited under the auspices of the 
state of Czechoslovakia and designed 
eventually to cover the entire scope 
of beekeeping. 

We have the first volume consist- 
ing of some 300 pages before us, 
“Apiculture in the Republic of 
Tchecoslovaque in 1936,” published 
by the Office of Statistics of the 
State with Jaroslav Ryter as editor- 
in-chief. It has to do entirely with 
statistics covering the bees and bee- 
keepers of Czechoslovakia. The sum- 
mary is as follows: 

There were in 1936 a total of 
133,071 beekeepers in Czechoslovakia 
having a total number of colonies of 
689,758, or an average of approx- 
imately five colonies per beekeeper. 
The colonies ubove were spring count. 
Fall count showed 895,555 colonies, 
most of which increase was made 
through natural swarming. Of the 
total number of colonies, only 59,223 
were in box hives or a little less 
than 7 per cent. 

It is interesting to note that of the 
movable comb hives, 563,000 were 
back opening, 144,000 top opening 
and 128,000 both back and top open- 
ing. In other words, the European 
type of hive is still more largely 
used than our American top opening 
style. 

Of the 133,071 beekeepers, there 
were 122,357 who had fifteen colo- 
nies or less, 10,487 who had sixteen 
to sixty colonies, and only a total of 
227 beekeepers in the state with over 
sixty colonies. 

Another interesting item is that 
of the 133,071 beekeepers, there 
were 97,735 who were members of 
beekeepers’ organizations and they 
owned a total of 765,558 colonies of 
bees, The 35,336 non-members had 
a total of 129,997 colonies or an 
average of a little over three colo- 
nies per person. 

We venture the assertion that the 
number of members of organizations 
in Czechoslovakia alone will far more 
than equal the total number of 
members of all organizations of bee- 
keepers in the North and South 
American continents combined. 

What could the United States do 
for instance if she had 100,000 of 
her beekeepers organized and in a 
position to use their influence both 
directly and indirectly for the 
furthering of beekeeping? 
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Bees and 


Red Clover 


By Mykola Haydak, 


University of Minnesota. 


ARWIN first called attention to 

the problem of interrelation of 
bees and red clover. He measured the 
length of corolla tubes of the red 
clover flowers and the length of the 
bee tongues. He concluded that bees 
cannot get nectar from red clover. 
To remedy that, he suggested that 
either the bee tongue must be pro- 
longed or the corolla tubes of the red 
clover shortened. However, later 
experiments and observations showed 
that honeybees are effective visitors 
of the red clover and outnumbered 
bumblebees almost in any case. 

There is no use of introducing bees 
with longer tongues 
proved that they visit red clover 
better than ordinary bees. Gubin 
found that under eastern European 
conditions, long tongued bees do not 
work better on red clover. Short 
tongued domestic bees were more 
numerous than long tongued Cau- 
casian bees on the _ experimental 
fields. 

Further, to evaluate the work of 
bees in red clover pollination, one 
has to consider the distance at which 
an apiary is placed from the red 
clover field. Pollination in a field 
about half a mile away is only 67% 
and drops to 33% at the distance of 
about a mile, while a field a mile 
and a half away shows little or no 
effect. Therefore it is important to 
have hives at the same distance from 
the fields of red clover which we are 
comparing for the seed production. 

We cannot control climatic factors 
which influence the secretion of nec- 
tar, but we can breed clover plants 
with shorter corolla tubes. Although 
there is no experimental evidence— 
so far as I know—that bees prefer 
to work on strains of red clover with 
shorter corolla tubes, it is probable, 
however, that shorter tubes will 
facilitate their work. 

A number of investigators tried 
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clover 


to select red with shorter 
corolla tubes. Dr. Zofka, however, 
came the closest to the solution of 
this question. Over twenty years 
ago, when he was a student at the 
Czech University at Prague, he 
started to work on this problem. At 
the beginning he used the principle 
of selection, cross-pollinating flowers 
of red clover with the shortest 
corolla tubes, However, he did not 
obtain any positive results. In 1918, 
instead of selection, he turned to the 
crossbreeding. He crossed red clover 
with rabbit foot (Trifolium arvense) 
and then the resulting plant with 
alfalfa. By this method he shortened 
the corollas to 6-8 mm. There is a 
greater variability in the color of 
flowers of Zofka’s clover than in the 
ordinary red clover. There are two 
seeds in the hull of Zofka’s clover 
instead of one. The hay production of 
this clover is the same as that of red 
clover. It is more resistant to drought 
and can be grown on poorer lands. 
Practical beekeepers observed that 
more bees worked on Zofka’s clover 
than on neighboring fields of ordi- 
nary red clover. However, there was 
no report as to how far from both 
fields the colonies were located. 
Writers on the question of red 
clover pollination generally agree that 
honeybees will work on red clover 
if they are forced to do so. In con- 
nection with this, an item of interest 
was published in the “Ukrainian Bee- 
keeper” in the December number, 
1937. It is a known fact that bees 
find the sources of nectar by the odor 
of the plant from which the nectar 
was first brought into the hive. This 











suggested the following experiment 
in the Soviet Ukraine: Colonies with 
yellow bees were fed a tea prepared 
from red clover flowers, and colonies 
with black bees were given heather 
tea. The number and the color of 
bees visiting those two plants were 
noted. 
There were 2225 yellow bees and 
only 145 black bees per unit of 
surface of red clover and 2250 black 
bees and only 80 yellow bees on the 
same area of heather. Then colonies 
with black bees received red clover 
tea and yellow bees were fed heather 
tea. The count showed: 2837 black 
bees and 285 yellow bees on red 
clover, while there were 2875 yellow 
bees and 414 black bees on heather. 
Before changing the tea, the colonies 
were placed for two to three days in 
a cool place and then fed the tea. 
The latter was prepared as follows: 
Two pounds of sugar was dissolved in 
a quart of boiling water. When the 
solution cooled off, corollas of red 
clover were added to it and soaked 
for about two hours. Afterward 
each colony received about seven 
ounces of the solution. The recom- 
mended method was that of giving 
such tea to bees daily as long as red 
clover was in bloom. The best re- 
sults were when colonies were not 
more than half a mile from the 
field of red clover. The increase in 
the yield of seed was fourteen times 
normal, Unfortunately, no further 
details of procedure are given or 
authorities cited. Nevertheless, if 
authentic, the experiment opens a 
new approach to the problem of red 
clover pollination. 


The results were surprising. 
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By M. G. Dadant, 


Illinois. 


OW, we have reached the state 

where the oldest extension man 
in beekeeping in age and service is 
lo ated, C. L. Sams, who has been 
with the Extension Department of 
the College of Agriculture at Raleigh, 
North Carolina ever since pre-war 
days. Sams ranks ace high with the 
beekeepers and any visitors. He has 
ably coordinated his work with that 
of F. B. Meacham at the State 
College as well as C. P. Craddock, 
recently appointed inspector. Mr. 
Craddock will have a pleasant though 
perhaps difficult job. In this state I 
first heard of a most unusual treat- 
ment for the eradication of Ameri- 
can foulbrood, simply spitting to- 
bacco juice on infected larvae. How- 
ever, do not have much disease or 
you will not have room enough in 
your cheek for the necessary re- 
medial ingredient. 

In company with Mr. Sams, we 
struck out for the coast, encountering 
our first report of the depredation 
In these marshy wooded 
sections, numerous and 
since bees must be located along the 
edge of marshy timber, the combi- 
nation means considerable annoyance 
since the bears are fond of honey. 

J. G. Carr showed us an electric 
fence to guard against Mr. Bruin. It 
had worked well and no doubt other 
fences will be used. F. L. Jordan, 


of bears. 
bears are 
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We Continue South 





further down the coast, one of the 
largest beekeepers, averages a loss of 
about 60 colonies every year from 
bears. He takes his loss into con- 
sideration as an item of expense. F. 
L. Huggins, R. W. Seott and others 
build high fences, set traps and use 
other means to combat the nuisance. 

In the coast section of North 
Carolina we find quite a few com- 
mercial producers. Northern men 
find the Carolinas desirable for the 
breeding of additional stock for the 
succeeding year. The trip is not so 
far as it would be to go into the dis- 
tant South. The spring is eany 
enough to build colonies a month 
ahead of the North and the trip back 
with nuclei and full 
hazardous. 

Naturally, if these northern bee- 
keepers come in with clean equip- 
ment and clean bees, everything is 
well. An occasional careless one, 
however, means much infection, and 
it calls for an inspector to be on the 
alert and to work with the local bee- 
keepers as well as those that come 
from outside. 

In restricted areas, in this coastal 


colonies less 


goldenrod and other sources. The 
and considerabie fall honey from 
goldenrod and other sources. The 


black land flats seem particularly de- 
sirable, a black gumbo covering a 
considerable area in which drainage 





(This is the second of two ar- 
ticles on a trip through the South 
by M.G. Dadant. The first article 
appeared in the June issue.) 


World famous treet 
Fort Myers, Florida. (Phot 
by Jay Smith.) 


has been attempted. The flats abound 
in weed flora. 

Mr. Jordon suggested that a race 
of bees which would not _ breed 
heavily after the last major honey- 
flow in June would be very desirable 
in his location. There is difficulty in 
keeping colony strength down and 
the consumption of honey at a low 
point after the early flows. 

What a bonanza to these regions 
a legume like sweet clover would be. 
Newer types of lespedeza are re- 
ported to yield honey, but not in an 
amount to be regarded as more than 
a stimulant. Perhaps sufficient atten- 
tion paid to plant breeding would re- 
sult in a lespedeza that would be a 
real honey producer and increase the 
honey flora of this region. 

Mr. Sams certainly believes in 
demonstration work. He has eighty 
demonstration apiaries through the 
state and conducts demonstration 


meetings wherever possible. On our 


trip a stop was made to demonstrate 
the burning of a colony infected with 
American foulbrood, an object lesson 
\‘orthwhile not only to the bee 
keepers, but to our traveling group. 
One thing that impressed me about 
both the Carolinas is that the County 
Farm Agent works under a different 
plan than in our western states, They 
are employed jointly by the state and 
by the federal government, and are 
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not dependent upon subscriptions 
from County Farm Bureau members 
as in the states farther west. So the 


Farm Advisor is at the service of 
every farmer, large or small. He 


makes as much effort to help the 
single acre farmer as the larger one. 
He is naturally interested in diversi- 
fied agriculture and beekeeping fits 
into this picture. As a result, with 
men like Sams and Prevost on the 
job, beekeeping is recognized by 
every county agent as part of their 
work. I wonder how much the aver- 
age Illinois farm agent knows about 
bees? In the Carolinas I found all 
the farm agents knew bees and bee 
keeping, and that they can talk about 
them intelligently. 


In North Carolina, we had _ the 
pleasure of a visit to an old plan 
tation home, a visit to the seashore 
with Mr. Huggins at Wilmington, a 
trip into the mountainous Smoky 
National Park. C. D. Adams, Farm 
Agent, in the Cherokee Indian 
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Reservation in the midst of the 
Smokies, invited us into his territory 
for a meeting. 

Most of the bees in the reservation 
are still kept in box hives. 
Mr. Adams has difficulties in getting 
the residents to over to 
modern 


I imagine 


change 


beekeeping. There is a 


natural aversion on the part of the 
Indians to getting away from tradi- 
tional methods. Even the fact that 


honey may readily be sold to tourists 


along the highway, which passes 
through the chief Indian village, it 
seems to have little impression on 


the Indian beekeeper. 


I wonder whether in our hustle 
and bustle in our endeavor to make 
more money to have more con 
veniences and pleasure Which in 


t 


turn demand more money, if we are 
far ahead of the primitive people 
who live off the land and are satis 
fied? 

( oar the | " 
I t My I Pt t Ja Smith) 


ary o1 the Plain 
Carolina (Engravy 


Federation New ) 


Fletche 


larm at 
t courtesy ot 


Apparently, the folks in the Chero 
Reservation are better satisfied 
than we people of so-called highe: 
civilization, yet, the irresistible foree 


kee 


carries us in a direction which we 
may deplore, and yet in which we 
are forced to go. 

Strange isn’t it, that an Illinois 


car would have to go into western 
North Carolina to find snow in 
January and to collide with an Idaho 
ear? That is what happened to us 


Outside of a sprained wrist for Mrs. 
Dadant and the fact that the rest of 
our party, Mr. Sams, Mr. Hiett and 


myself, had a good scare and a severe 
chill in the snowy, damp mountain 
air, nothing serious came of it. 

In the vicinity of Asheville, we 
attended two fine meetings. Here, 
we were in the heart of the sourwood 
and of the tourist 
hundreds of beautiful summer homes; 


ection area, 


plenty of market for the home pro 
duced sourwood honey. 
On the way out of North Carolina 


into Ned Prevost’s state, we came 
upon one of the most beautiful 
apiaries I have ever seen, that of 


North 
t ce 
with 
home 
the 


Louradour near Saluda, 
“Fig Falls,” a 
lightful setting against a 
beautiful falls behind, and 
nestled above the 
cliff. 

Mr. Louradour ha 
California and Florida, 
this spot for a permanent home. Il 


Mr. 


Carolina, at mo 


hill 
the 


’ 
roadway along 


kept 


be nh 
but el 


has a novel swarm catcher which 1 


liding 


feet 


made of a jointed pole on a 


plan so each joint is only 6 or 8 











































high, and a comb or basket at the 
top may gradually be slid up under 
the swarm and again gradually let 
down after the swarm has clustered. 

South Carolina conditions are simi- 
lar to those of North Carolina. Sour- 
wood is the preponderant crop in the 
foothills and mountains, with tulip- 
poplar second, and the shrubs and 
trees of the coastal plain, including 
the gums, and a gradually larger per- 
centage of tupelo gums as one goes 
south, Here, also gallberry becomes 
important as a source of honey. 

E. S. Prevost, like Mr. Sams, has 
done a great deal of demonstration 
work. I could see a large improvement 
in the beekeeping of the state since 
five years when I last visited there. 

Mr. Prevost has organized a 
number of county associations and a 
working state association. As readers 
know, the Southern States Con- 
ference is scheduled to meet in South 
Carolina the week after Thanksgiving 
in 1988. Charleston, that quaint old 
city on the sea, replete in historic 
interest and charming in many ways, 
will be host to the beekeepers not 
only of the conference, but of other 
states. 

Our stay in South Carolina was 
brief, but it did give occasion to visit 
numerous beekeepers. Here, we 
apparently have not reached quite 
far enough south to consider the 
country as a queen breeding section, 
and yet far enough so it is an ideal 
place to build up bees for northern 
flows. This is rapidly becoming 
recognized by northern and eastern 
neighbors who are mingling pleasure 
with business in putting their apiaries 
in condition for the northern season. 

I was astonished in South Carolina 
by the number of plantations ac- 
quired by northern owners for 
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E. S. 
North 
lot of queen cells produced 


Hull, 


Carolina, 


Asheville, 
with fine 


in his special frame in his 
(En- 


courtesy of 


queen-rearing yard. 
graving by 


Farm Federation News.) 








Mrs. M. G. 


Dadant in native costume 


recreation. It has returned the 
beauty of the old plantations even 
though the glamour and glory of 
early days may be gone. 

A visit to Charleston and to the 
seashore at Beaufort will be worth 
anyone’s time; and a day spent in the 
mountains. Unfortunately, we had 
only time for one. All hail, however, 
to Prevost and his decision to make 
the Charleston meeting the biggest 
southern conference yet. Undoubt- 
edly, his Carolina beekeepers are go- 
ing to be with him, backing it to the 
full. 

Arriving in South Georgia, you see 
a change to a little milder climate, 





Cc. L. Sams supervising a demonstration 


in disease clean-up. 


but quite a change in that there are 


more large beekeepers and more 
queen breeders and package shippers. 
And for the information of other 


package shipping states, let me infer 
that Georgia is rapidly pushing to the 
front. Their inspection system is 
unsurpassed. We must give due 
credit to A. V. Dowling, a young man 
who has only been in the field a few 
years, but is dynamic and thorough. 

Dowling suggested to me that he 
wondered whether all of the disease 
in northern states was actually 
American foulbrood. He seems under 
the impression from his own obser- 


(Please turn to page 333) 
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The Distribution of Honey 
From a National Standpoint 


By Harold J. Clay, 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 


United States Department of Agriculture’ 


ONEY reaches the consumer in 
many forms and through many 
channels. Nor is all of the country 
equally “honey-conscious.” This article 
will endeavor to touch upon some of 
the many angles of honey distribution 
which confront one when considering 
the wider aspects of the subject. 

Not many years ago the iron horse 
transported most of the honey that 
wasn’t carried by horse and buggy, 
though the movement in carload lots 
has been more prevalent since the 
World War. Now gasoline buggies, 
ranging from passenger cars to 
mammoth trucks, are the chief means 
for carrying honey from the bee- 
keeper to his market. Honey goes 
by truck from southern California to 
Seattle, from Idaho to Los Angeles, 
and from Sioux City to the eastern 
seaboard. 

Truck lines have become one of 
the most important means of distrib- 
uting honey. Many beekeepers have 
established regular truck routes, 
covering at times hundreds of miles 
and with definite circuits over which 
the truck passes every few months. 
This method of distribution is es- 
pecially in evidence west of the 
Mississippi, where numerous com- 
mercial beekeepers dispose of their 
entire crop in this way. Drivers on 
truck routes report that selling a 60- 
pound can of honey to a farmer 
with a large family is often no 
more difficult than selling a 10 
pound pail to a family in the city 
and that repeat orders are about as 
frequent. Men having truck routes 
often purchase honey from _ bee- 
keepers on their trips to supplement 
their own crops, and many western 
beekeepers sell all their honey to 
truckers at their door as the easiest 
way of getting rid of their crops. 

Yet the movement of honey by 
boat cannot be ignored. Even though 
*This is a revision of a talk before the 
International Beekeepers’ Conference in 
Washington last October. Readers know 
Clay as the economist responsible for our 
Semi-Monthly Honey Reports, which give 
prices, crops, conditions and market move- 
ments of honey twice each month. These 
reports are free and any beekeeper may 
regularly receive copies by asking that his 
name be put on the mailing list. Send 
your name and address to the Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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exports of honey have fallen off 
sharply the boat is still important not 
only for coastwise transportation, as 
from Florida to New York City, but 
also in the movement of honey from 
the Far West to the East Coast. New 
York City alone received over five 
million pounds of honey by boat from 
California points in 1936, in addition 
to over a million pounds from Puerto 
Rico and smaller amounts from Cuba, 
Greece and other countries. 

From these comments it is an easy 
step to inquire what states are im- 
portant commercially in the distri- 
bution of honey. What are the 
“export” states? In other words, 
what states ship out more honey than 
they take in? During recent months 
I wrote over 75 letters in an effort 
to find out. In addition, the arrival 
reports for the consuming markets 
published in the Federal Honey 
Market News Reports were carefully 
scrutinized. 

I had hoped to prepare a _ chart 
showing the movement into and out 
of each state, but the returns were so 
incomplete and so subject to question 
that as one who has regard for the 
accuracy of statistics I decided that 
until more complete and satisfactory 
figures could be secured the returns 
so far received might better be 
hidden away in those files which are 
popularly supposed to contain so 
much good unpublished Government 
information. But perhaps we can 
bring a few of the facts out of their 
resting place without feeling that 
they are too far out of line. 

First, if you were asked the lead- 
ing honey center of the country what 
would you say? How many would pick 
Chicago as No. 1? Many, I expect, 
because of the large bottling in- 
terests in Chicago. Others would 
select New York because of its 
enormous population and its position 
as the nucleus of an even larger 
number of people within a relatively 
small radius. 

But according to such records 
as we have Los Angeles deserves 
the palm as the honey center of 
the country. During 1936 it re- 
ceived 14,907,000 pounds of honey, 
and though 7,778,000 pounds were 
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shipped out in the same form in 
which received—in other words “ex- 
ported,” either to other parts of the 
United States or to foreign countries, 
net receipts were 7,129,000 pounds. 

New York comes next to Los 
Angeles as the leading receiver of 
honey, with some 6,600,000 pounds 
arriving in 1936, or 50 per cent in 
excess of the receipts at Chicago. 
And dealers and users of honey in 
San Francisco, Seattle, Kansas City, 
Cleveland, Portland, Detroit, Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh are all large 
buyers of honey. 

Naturally, few of these cities 
actually consume all of the honey 
which they receive, any more than 
Hershey, Pa., for example, eats all 
of the chocolate, almonds and pea- 
nuts that go to that point. Bottlers 
and manufacturers ship out an appre- 
ciable percentage of the honey they 
purchase. But it is estimated that 
Los Angeles actually consumed over 
3,600,000 pounds of honey in 1936, 

a larger volume than was eaten 
by the folks living in New York City. 

Now, as we seem to be playing a 
question and answer game, what 
state do you suppose ships out the 
most honey in proportion to its popu- 
lation? Most folks would guess a 
western state, but I doubt whether 
many guesses would land on Nevada. 
Yet because of its light population 
its shipments are enough to place it 
at the top of the class, with 1936 
shipments to points outside the state 
of 10 pounds of honey for every man, 
woman and child in Nevada. 

In the manner of Prof. Quiz, how- 
ever, I would have to allow 100 per 
cent credit for those of you who 
would give Idaho as the leading ex- 
port state in proportion to its popu- 
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lation, for Idaho also shipped out 
about 10 pounds per capita last year, 
or 5,000,000 pounds, But nearly all 
the western states are in the export 
group, and so too are some eastern 
and southern states like Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Florida and Georgia. 
California, as is well known, 
actually ships out more honey than 
any other state. In 1936, out of a 
total production of 11 million pounds, 
nearly 8 million pounds went out of 
the state borders. So many people 
live in California, however, that the 
per capita shipment is below that of 
some other states. 
Question No. 38—What 
you imagine consumes the most 
honey per individual? Here again 
every one is going to guess a western 
state—but perhaps not the right 
western. state. My own original 
guess would not have been correct. 
If I had been asked before making 
this study I should probably have 
said, based on my recollection of 
earlier investigations by others, that 
folks in Washington or Oregon ate 
more honey than residents,  else- 
where. And they do, according to 
the records, consume about 2% 
pounds per capita. But the credit 
goes to Utah. Our figures may not 
be correct, but they do show about 
6% pounds consumed by every 
Utahan, a word which, to my sur- 
prise, I found in the dictionary. And 
believe it or not, the dictionary calls 
a resident of the state next in line, 
having a per capita consumption of 
6.3 pounds of honey, a Wyomingite. 
North Dakota and Idaho are other 
states in which the people are large 
eaters of honey. 
jut | know that you will agree 
that even 6% pounds is a_ small 
amount for any one person to eat in 
the course of a year, considering that 
our per capita consumption of re- 
fined sugar in 1936 was over 96 
pounds. You will agree with that, 
but if beekeepers generally were 
asked how many of their households 
used 6% pounds of honey in 1936 
for each one in the home I wonder 
whether I could get a 100 per cent 
affirmative answer. No I_= don’t 
wonder, because I have been in bee- 
keepers’ homes enough to know that 
the honey jar isn’t always on the 
dining table nor even in the kitchen. 
These large per capita-consuming 
states are obviously ones in which 
the commercial production is heavy, 
and in which it often pays’ the 
beekeepers to sell his honey to 
neighbors or to local stores at a re- 
duced price if necessary, rather than 
ship to a distant market and _ risk 
having transportation and _ selling 
costs gnaw deeply into the profits. 
Let’s tackle the question of honey 
consumption from another angle. We 
have been talking about the states 
in which people eat the most honey. 
Now, what states eat the least honey 
per person? Probably every one 


state do 
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would point to one of the eastern 
industrial states. And that would be 
correct. It has been said that among 
the larger consumers of honey are 
immigrants who were accustomed to 
eat honey in their old homes in 
central Europe. But in spite of this 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island draw 
the doubtful honor of being the 
smallest honey eaters of all the 
states, with only .1 to .2 of a pound 
per capita. That suggests honey in 
small bottles, and it is apparently 
true that most people in the East, 
when they buy honey at all, do 
purchase it in bottles, and that honey 
in pails and 60-pound cans becomes 
more salable as one pursues the 
course of empire westward. 

A corollary of these comments is 
that the further west one goes the 
more honey is used per individual. 
It is no doubt true that west of the 
Mississippi the average person eats 
at least twice as much honey as the 
average individual east of that river. 
I question, however, whether in 
small towns of comparable size in the 
West the consumption of honey is 
much more than that in many towns 
in the east. I expect it is about as 
easy to sell a 60-pound can of honey 
to a farmer in Ohio as to one in 
Nebraska. And I do believe that in- 
creasing production could be dis- 
posed of more easily near the east- 
ern beekeepers’ home than near the 
westerner’s home _ because of the 
larger population which the former 
can contact. 

And increasing production is going 
to be necessary before you can hope 
to make folks “honey conscious.” 
George Demuth once remarked to me 
that it wasn’t feasible to put on a big 
honey-eating campaign until much 
more honey was produced because 
the supply of domestic honey wasn’t 
sufficient to handle an appreciably in- 
creased demand. During the past 
few years, when the bulk of the crop 
has left the beekeepers’ hands before 
Christmas, numerous letters have 
reached me saying that beekeepers 
were turning down orders for honey 
because their own supplies were ex- 
hausted and because there was no 
more to be had in their neighbor- 
hoods. Curiously enough, I would 
also at times receive letters from 
beekeepers a relatively few miles 
away complaining that there was no 
demand for honey and that their 
crops were still unsold. 

This season, as is well known, a 
good white honey has for months 
been extremely scarce in the central 
part of the country. Numerous bee- 
keepers, looking ahead to the future 
of their business, have for months 
been buying from outside their state 
boundaries to get enough honey to 
keep their regular customers from 
forgetting honey and switching to 
corn syrup, sorghum or cane syrup. 

A seasonable supply of honey is 
important if the advertising that the 








American Honey Institute is securing 
at such an amazingly low cost is to 
be used to the best advantage. Honey 
must be available in stores upon call 
if the publicity it is getting is to do 
the most good. 

And perhaps here is as good a 
place as any to say that the future 
of the honey industry is tied in to 
a larger extent than many folks 
realize with the expansion of the 
commercial packer, This is true of 
honey just as it is also true that the 
development of large packing plants 
for cheese and butter has increased 
the consumption of those products. 

To be sure, there will always be a 
place for the careful, conscientious 
beekeeper to work up a nice trade in 
well-packed honey in both glass and 
tin. Millions of people will for a 
long time to come prefer to buy their 
honey directly from the beekeeper, 
thinking perhaps that in this way 
they can be more sure of pure honey. 
But with the increased concentration 
of our population in large cities, the 
only way in which countless millions 
will ever buy honey is from their 
local stores—and usually this will be 
honey packed by firms having a wide 
distributing system. 

But the possibility of having honey 
available at the corner grocery at all 
times for those who want to buy it 
is a thought for the future. Coming 
down to earth, how can a beekeeper 
whose honey has all been sold, and 
who doesn’t know where to get more, 
secure honey to keep his customers 
supplied? How can a beekeeper who 
can produce honey, but who doesn’t 
have the knack of selling it, dispose 
of his honey? 

If honey were all handled through 


one central marketing organization 
the answer would be simple. But 
perhaps the best answer to the 


question is almost as simple. It is 
one which I have given before and 
which I am going to repeat, because 
I don’t know a better one and be- 
sause I am convinced it is the only 
answer under the circumstances. 
What is the nearest the beekeepers 
have to a national organization? Not 
the League, though it is called the 
American Honey Producers’ League, 
and obviously not the Southern 
Conference, important as both are to 
the honey industry of the country. 
No, it’s the American Honey Insti- 
tute. And if beekeepers generally 
are in favor of the plan, and will so 
financially support the Institute that 
it can stand the added expense, 
there is no reason why the American 
Honey Institute cannot build up in 
its office a list of beekeepers who 
have honey available for sale, a list 
which can be kept revised and sent 
to those telling the Institute that 
they are in the market for honey. 
And conversely, the Institute could 
develop a list of beekeepers and com- 
mercial organizations who are in the 
market for honey which could be 
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sent to beekeepers seeking purchases. 
If lists of this kind were available 
only to those making specified mini- 
mum contributions to the support of 
the Institute, it should be a means of 
increasing the Institute’s sinews of 
war. If those on these lists notified 
the Institute whenever they bought 
or sold honey, indicating their 
present available supplies or require- 
ments, it would be possible for the 
Institute’s files to be kept current. 
Such a plan, handled by an In- 
stitute representative keeping in 
close touch with the honey markets, 
would aid in lessening the dumping 
of honey on markets already over- 


loaded, would place honey where it 
is really needed and wanted, and 
would expand honey consumption by 
developing markets at points where 
little honey is now used. It would 
not only increase the importance of 
the American Honey Institute in the 
national honey marketing scheme, 
but it would in fact aid in “The Dis 
tribution of Honey from a National 
Standpoint,’’—and this indicates that 
I am at least sticking to my subject. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize 
my feeling that national distribution 
of honey with all that the phrase im 
plies, can best b: developed in three 
ways: 


The Catalpa Tree as a 
Two-Fold Nectar Source 


By Dr. J. Schiller, 


Austria. 


(Translated from the German by George E. King.) 


HE bees from the 
blossoms and 
sugary excre- 
A few plants are 


obtain honey 

nectar glands of 
leaves and from the 
tions of plant lice. 
known which also nectaries 
on the leaves the most familiar be- 
ing the Vicia (vetch), many of which 
at times give considerable honey 
from nectaries on the bracts. In the 
temperate climates of Europe and 
North America, there are trees with 
both kinds of nectaries. The catalpa 
is the best known. In 1917, on the 
underside of the leaves of Catalpa 
bignonioides (called in Europe the 
trumpet tree, but native to and wide- 
ly distributed in the United States) 
I observed bees along the midribs 
and the thicker branch ribs of the 
leaves ardently sucking nectar. 

This beautiful tree has been 
favored for years in the warmer re- 
gions of Europe as an ornamental 
for parks and avenues. Its large 
pretty leaves cast a dense shade and 
it blooms in July and August when 


possess 


other blossoms are scarce. Nectar 
formation in the weak = scented 
flowers is abundant and they are 


worked both by 
bumblebees. It is unique, however, 
in that for a week before the 
blossoms appear a peculiar fragrance 


honeybees and 
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is common from the 
is an 


leaves and there 
abundance of nectar 
numerous nectaries on the 


from 
unde} 
sides of the leaves during the entire 
period of blooming and for eight o1 
ten days afterward. I have seen this 
in Vienna, and Professor Knoll has 
seen it in southern Europe. 

The nectaries are on the under side 
of the leaves in 
the midribs and the side ribs, and 
often in the forks of the side ribs, 
where they are always smaller and 
productive. The 
pear as yellowish, translucent pits in 


the angles between 


less 


nectaries ap- 


which the nectar collects in drops. 
The surface of these pits is occupied 
by close celled gland hairs (knob 


hairs). Under the microscope, these 


gland hairs, excreting a sugary fluid, 


appear. Each consists of the large 
basal cell upon which the numerous 
gland cells, forming the nectar 
secreting knobs, are situated. 

The vigor of the nectar secretion 
of the leaf nectaries is dependent 
upon the warmth and humidity of 
both the air and soil. Early in the 
morning, large drops occur on the 
leaves which have not yet been 
visited by bees The nectar also 
issues abundantly through the day, 


when two or three bees may be seen 


on each large nectary quietly suck- 


1. By increasing the domestic 


production of honey. 


2. By increasing the packing of 
honey by large organizations which 
have a wide distribution. 


By authorizing some central 
organization such as the American 
Honey Institute to aid beekeepers in 
their efforts to develop a more even 
distribution of honey 
honey 
even 


by bringing 
buyers closer 
this point is 
will be one important 


beekeepers and 
together. If 
carried out it 


t 


p toward taking honey out of the 
ass of small industries and placing 
and 


t 
cl 
having 


widespread importance, 


it among those stature 








Unde de of leaf of Catalpa bignonioides. 
The dark pots between the midrib and the 
ide rib a ve] i between two ide rib 
" } nectar 
ing When examined with a magni- 


fier during the day time, the nectaries 
always appear moist. 


These leaf nectaries are distinct 
from the blossoms. The leaf 
nectaries are long lived and the 
blossom nectaries short lived, The 
nectar secretion ceases in the 


substance 
washed away 
rain may 

without 
secretion, so it 


blossoms as soon as the 
causing the 
with water. In 
wash the leaf 


affecting the 


osmosis 1S 
contrast, 
nectaries 
nectar 


is often long continued. 
Since bees are blind to red and 
green, leaves do not attract them. 


The fragrance, however, emitted by 
the leaves lures the insects, and so 
them to the leaf nectaries. 
As the catalpa trees are visited by 
the bees often days 


attracts 


eight before 
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Longitudinal section through a_ nectar 
gland hair (knob hair) on the underside of 
the leaf; (p) the basal cell. Magnification 
350:1. Partly after Knoll. 


blossoming, when the trees do 
blossom, the foraging bees divide 
into two lots according to their 
activity, one working on the leaves 
and one on the blossoms. Both Prof. 
Knoll and myself have often seen 
bees pass by the large flower clusters, 
darting between the leaves seeking 
the nectaries there. In contrast, 
other bees were concerned only with 
the blossoms. 

As far as we know, the catalpa 
trees are alone in this peculiar phe- 
nomena. 








Left—Nectary with large drop of nectar. Right 


-Nectary with the glands. Magnification 5:1 
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Veils and Armor: Their 


Protection Against Stings 


By E. L. Sechrist, 
Tahiti. 


N English correspondent who has 

been reading HONEY GETTING 
in the American, wants something on 
veils or armor to wear when working 
with bees. 

I think that I have used nearly all 
varieties of veils, shirts, gloves, 
boots, leggings, and what not that 
have been invented; and if I were to 
give a short answer, it would be: 
“Wear whatever suits the work you 
are doing and the conditions under 
which you are doing it.” 

When I first began to handle a few 
colonies of bees, it was customary to 
wear a simple veil of cotton tulle 
or bobbinet, or one with a silk net 
front if clearer vision was desirable; 
if the beekeeper wanted to appear 
on dress parade, he might have a 
veil entirely of silk bobbinet that 
could be tucked into his vest pocket. 
These veils had a string or a rubber 
cord to fit around the crown of the 
hat and another to gather the veil 
around the neck under one’s coat 
collar, or else the veil was tucked 
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under one’s suspenders. Of course, 
this was in the United States. In 
other parts of the world, veils of 
other types had been designed, and 
I have one made with a front of 
woven horsehair with a leather grom- 
met sewed in through which the 
wearer may smoke his pipe. The 
woven horsehair gives’ excellent 
visibility, is much stronger than silk 
bobbinet, and does not rust in a damp 
climate as wire cloth does. 

But as I got more deeply into bee 
culture, I found that I did not want 
to wear a coat on hot days, 
neither did I want to wear sus- 
penders when I worked with bees; 
and I also wanted a veil that would 
not touch the back of my neck and 
Iet the bees sting that tender spot 
when I stooped over. A wire hoop 
inside the veil helps, but I soon mis- 
lay that, or it rusts in wet weather. 
And so I adopted a veil which was 
kept away from the face and neck 
by tapes attached to the bottom edge 
and tied under the arms and around 


the waist. This serves very well if 
the bees are not too cross. 

Some beekeepers in the old days 
used the Globe veil having a spring 
wire frame which kept the netting 
away from the face, but it was awk- 
ward and not very popular. A little 
l-ter, many beekeepers decided that 
the bobbinet veil was altogether too 
delicate a thing for a beeman who 
worked all day long, often among 
bushes and vines that soon tore a 
fragile net full of holes. Sometimes, 
too, we got that kind of a veil in too 
close proximity to the flame of a 
smoker just being lighted and an un- 
pleasant time resulted, particularly 
if we wore whiskers or mustache. 
And so we began to use some kind 
of wire cloth veil, either a _ full 
cylinder of wire cloth, like the Alex- 
ander veil with top and neck-piece 
of muslin, or one with merely a strip 
of wire cloth all around, with the 
top and bottom of an ordinary veil 
attached, or the top of the veil 
sewed to a straw hat. Although the 
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collapsible cloth hat is good for 
occasional use, it is not satisfactory 
for steady wear, the crown fitting 
too closely on the top of the head 
and the wire edge soon rusting badly. 
It soon becomes unpleasantly soiled 
also. 


The Alexander veil never appealed 
to me because of its top-heaviness. 
It was all right when I stood up 
straight, but when stooping over it 
fell against the back of my head un- 
less I wore some kind of a head 
harness to hold it in place. This gave 
a lovely chance for bees to sting, 
so that some users applied a piece 
of cloth inside the back of the veil 
to protect head and neck, but this 
cloth soon becomes_ unpleasantly 
soiled and is not easily washed. 

Soon the wire cloth strip of 6 or 
8 inches all around the veil began 
to be shaped to the shoulders, deeper 
at the front and narrower behind, so 
that it could be worn comfortably 
and without crowding one’s hat up 
off his head. Then someone--it was at 
Jay Smith’s that I first saw it and 
Mrs. Smith made one for me—in- 
vented the folding veil of four 
pieces of wire cloth hinged together, 
and with the lower part or skirt not 
of close mesh muslin or khaki but 
of open-mesh fabric which permitted 
the much needed ventilation. One 
of the bugbears of wearing a veil 
is, undoubtedly, its interference with 
the air supply. It does become un- 
bearably hot inside veils sometimes. 

This folding veil is perhaps a little 
more delicate than the one piece wire 
cloth veil which stands rough work 
splendidly but it is so much more 
convenient to handle that better care 
can readily be given it and it lasts 
well. For general work with bees 
under ordinary circumstances, I be- 
lieve it is the best, and it usually 
gives sufficient protection although 
there are special conditions under 
which nothing seems to give enough 
protection from an infuriated lot of 
bees, while at other times no veil 
is needed. 

When I began to do migratory bee- 
keeping and moved bees at night, 
either with old hives which could not 
be shut up tight, or with entrances 
wide open, I felt pointedly the need 
of better protection from crawling 
bees than a mere veil. And that was 
in the days before we had “cover- 
alls” and “talon”? fasteners and such 
modern devices for shutting bees 
out thoroughly. The best arrange- 
ment I ever found for a_ suit 
thoroughly proof against the bees 
which crawl all over one during 
night work, stinging the moment they 
touch the flesh, was a shirt with a 
kind of collar large enough to put 
my head through, made by sewing a 
15 inch ring of heavy wire into the 
hem of a strip of khaki about 4 
inches wide, the other edge being 
sewn to the shirt all way around so 
that it stood out or rested on the 
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shoulders, entirely doing away with 
the use of buttons. The top edge of 
a wire cloth veil was sewed to a good 
straw hat while the strong rubber 
cord in the bottom was snapped over 
the wire ring, making it impossible 
for bees to find their way under the 
edge of the veil. 

With this shirt and veil, and 
trousers belted at the waist, and with 
high boots or leggings and leather 
gloves with canvas sleeves to the 
elbows, fastened there with heavy 
safety pins, because rubber cords 
in glove tops soon become useless, I 
was able to do a night’s moving of 
bees, or any other rough work, with- 
out getting a sting. Personally I do 
not like high boots but prefer canvas 
leggings as being cooler than leather 
ones, wearing them with any pair of 
shoes, canvas or leather, as_ best 
suits working conditions. 

But now that we have coveralls 
fastening with talon fasteners in- 
stead of buttons it is easier to 
arrange a very secure armor such as 
is sometimes necessary, as I have 
said, when moving bees, when taking 
off honey rapidly, inspecting for dis- 
ease, or at any time when one makes 
the bees unreasonably cross. 

I never want to wear gloves ex- 
cept when taking off honey roughly 
or when moving bees. At all other 
times I prefer to work bare-handed 
and with sleeves rolled up if the 
weather is hot; for long sleeves 
tightly closed at the wrists so that 
no bee can enter are so uncomfort- 
ably hot that I prefer to take 
occasional stings. It is my experience 
that if one wears gloves when hand- 
ling frames he unwittingly crushes 
so many bees that the colonies be- 
come much crosser than if one works 
with bare fingers. Therefore I always 
advise a beginner to learn to handle 
bees without gloves and then to use 
gloves only in an emergency. 

It is true, of course, that there are 
times when no armor of any kind, 
not even a veil, is needed; and it is 
just as true that there are emergen- 
cies when the beekeeper must pro- 
tect himself as well as he can against 
angry bees. When one has not too 
many colonies, and can select the 
days and hours for work with his 
bees, working only at such times as 
he knows they will be gentle, he can 
do as I often did in California in the 
heat of summer and the height of 
the honeyflow; that is: wear only a 
pair of trousers and a hat and veil; 
and sometimes the veil is needed only 
because one cannot be certain that 
he will not accidentally drop some 
frames or make the bees cross in 
some other way. 

Out here in Tahiti, where clothes 
are scarcely necessary for comfort, 
I often work among my 50 colonies 
of bees wearing only a pair of shorts 
and a hat with a bobbinet veil tucked 
up over the brim. Even though it 
may not be necessary, I like the feel 


of having a veil ready for use if 
needed. But to work without pro- 
tection I carefully select times when 
the bees will not sting readily, and 
then work carefully, keeping the bees 
gentle by the use of a little smoke 
whenever needed. I have always be- 
lieved that any colony of bees, how- 
ever cross they were said to be, 
could be handled by an expert bee- 
man without receiving stings, by 
working carefully, with a smoker al- 
ways ready to give that little puff of 
smoke which will keep inquisitive 
bees from flying off the frames. It 
is all right for them to pop their 
heads up in rows all along the top 
bars, and a little smoke at exactly 
the right moment, will keep them 
there when, otherwise, they would 
dart out and sting; and it is the 
FIRST sting that starts the trouble. 
A little understanding of bee 
psychology helps a lot. The natives 
here often stand at a_ safe distance 
and watch me work. They say that 
I am the Father of the Bees, other- 
wise they would sting me, but I know, 
of course, that any error on my part 
would start them stinging in a 
moment, And I am sometimes scared 
when I begin to think what would 
happen should all the bees in an api- 
ary attack me at one time. I know 
that I would leave immediately, and 
in a hurry, just as I always did at the 
end of a day’s work in my African 
apiary where although a certain colo- 
ny was always unmanageable, I 
continued to keep it because it stored 
more honey than any other. These 
African bees had the temper char- 
acteristics of the Cyprians and always 
required special care in handling, but 
that one colony, in spite of all my 
carefulness, was always cross and 
would sting through the heaviest 
khaki shirts and trousers. I always 
worked that colony last, and hurried- 
ly and then absented myself from 
that vicinity as quickly as I could. 
And thus it sums up to what I 
indicated in the beginning. Under 
some conditions one can handle bees 
without smoke or veil or any pro- 
tection, while under other conditions, 
it is the part of wisdom not to 
attempt to handle them at all, In 
between, when most of our work is 
done, and because commercial bee- 
keepers cannot choose the time when 
they must work, but often find it 
necessary to handle bees all day and 
every day, whatever the weather and 
conditions, we must wear such pro- 
tection as is needed. Of course, we 
don’t mind getting some stings, or 
even a good many at times, but for 
steady work and when the bees are 
not being made abnormally cross, a 
wire cloth veil—I prefer the kind that 
folds flat—worn over a hat that fits 
it and well tied around the waist of 
a pair of coveralls or shirt and belted 
trousers, seems to me quite enough 
protection. When extracting or at 
any other time when many bees are 
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likely to be crawling on the ground, 
I would add a pair of canvas leggings. 

But for pure delight in handling 
these wild things, with a little bit of 
danger thrown in for spice, let me go 
out with only a smoker for  pro- 
tection, on a fine day when the bees 
are gathering nectar properly and 
will not rob, and take down a three 





Molded wax figures. 


AVE you some beeswax that you 

have been wondering what to do 
with? Almost every beekeeper has, 
especially those who produce ex- 
tracted honey. This kind of wax is 
usually nice golden wax too. When 
you sell your wax in bulk you do not 
get much more than 20 cents a 
pound, and many times not that. 
Well how would you like to get up 
to $1.00 a pound for your good 
sapping wax? I'll tell you how-you 
can get this. 

The first thing to do is to render 
your wax, Take only the golden 
yellow and pale yellow wax, not the 
dark, nearly black bits. Put this in 
a large container and add quite a 
lot of soft water. jring this to a 
boil, being very careful not to let 
it boil over. Then strain it through 
a piece of fairly heavy cloth into a 
clean pan. The wax raises to the 
top of the water. When it is hard 
take this cake of wax and put it in 
another clean pan, or clean out the 
pan you boiled it in before, and add 
soft water, bring to a boil, strain, 
and let cool as before. It must be 
very pure. 
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or four story hive full of bees, in- 
specting the comb building, rejoicing 
in the new honey, seeing what is do- 
ing in the brood chamber, handling 
frame after frame without hurting 
any bees, perhaps taking out the 
queen and making a nucleus, having 
frames of bees and honey standing 
here and there all around me. I look 
at the thousands and thousands of 


——— eT 


bees humming quietly but all th» 
time ready to pounce on me in a 
moment if I do the slightest thing 
which would, as it were, break the 
spell; then I put them all back to- 
gether again, close up the hive and 
watch them settle down to work as 
though no inquisitive human being 
had ever disturbed them. It is a 
great adventure. 


$1.00 a Pound 


Beeswax 


By Ruth Hodgson, 


Wisconsin. 


The next step is finding a deep 
container, a five gallon cream can 
is ideal, and filling it about three 
quarters full of boiling soft water. 
Add a chunk of your pure beeswax 
and let the wax melt. 

Now to dip the candles. You have 
to get candle wicking beforehand, 
of course. Do not get that soft 
fluffy candle wicking they sell in dry 
goods stores to make bed spreads of, 
but a sturdy wicking, like that in 
the candles you buy. 

You must have a rack to hold your 
wick while you dip your candles. 
This should be made beforehand too. 
This can be made of heavy wire. 
The photographs will show you a 
homemade rack, holding two wicks, 
which my father made for me. 

When you tie your wicking onto 
your rack, tie one end and then twist 
the wicking before you tie the other 
end. This will make your candles 
burn evenly. 

This next point seems rather in- 
significant but it is a very important 
step. Oil your wick. Take Three 
and One oil, or any other fine oil, 
and saturate your wicks after you 
have them on the rack. If you do 
not do this the wick will absorb 
some water when you dip them the 
first time and when you burn the 
candles they will spit and sputter 
and not burn evenly. 

Now to dip! You must dip them 
very quickly. In! Out. Then dip 
again. Do not submerge the whole 
rack into the wax. Leave about % 


(= 


inch above the surface each time. 
This will give you a piece of wick 
to light. I usually do my candle 
dipping on our back porch, I dip a 
rack once or twice and then hang it 
on a nail and dip another rack, thus 
allowing the rack hanging up to get 
quite cold. When you dip it again 
it takes on a thick coating of wax. 

Keep dipping your racks until 
your candles are the size you want 
them and then cut them off the rack. 

I make my candles about 15 inches 
long and % inches in diameter. If 
you make them too thick the wick 
cannot use all the wax and they drip. 

These candles burn a long time 
and every one seems to like their 
faint beeswax aroma. They are really 
quite easy to make. I can make two 
dozen in a few hours, so you see one 
is well paid for one’s time as well 
as one’s wax. 

When my candles are cold I wrap 
them in cellophane. I charge 25 
cents each, 50 cents a pair, Every- 
one is perfectly willing to pay this 
for hand-dipped, pure beeswax 
candles. 

I am sure that if your honey 
customers knew that you had these 
candles you would sell quite a lot 
of them during a year, I know we 
have. They are so _ “different.” 

There is another way in which one 
can realize on one’s beeswax. State 
and county Fairs usually give a 
prize for the most attractive ten 
pound display. They generally have 
two classes: one a ten pound cake, 
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Candle making: Left—Finished candle. 
Right—Wicks tied to wire rack. 


and another ten pounds of wax in 
different attractive forms. Picture 


number 5 shows you a display that 
won a prize at a state fair. 


The first step is to render your 
wax. Then melt some in a large pan 
and let it cool. When it is so cool 
that it begins to set around the 
edges pour it into your’ mold. 
Immediately put a cover over the 
mold and put some quilts or some- 
thing like that over it. Put several 
thicknesses around it so as to hold 
in the heat. The slower the wax 
cools the more perfect the cake, for 
if it cools too rapidly there will be 
cracks in it. Leave the mold wrapped 
up for at least 24 hours, longer if 
necessary. 


Now for the smaller odd shaped 
sakes. I use cookie cutters for some 
molds, Put a piece of wax paper on 
your table, then grease your mold, 
and pour cool wax into it. One 
usually has to hold the cutter down 
so that the wax doesn’t run out. To 
make the cats and ears of corn one 
has to make a plaster of Paris mold 
and then grease it and pour the wax. 


When you get your wax exhibit 
back from the fair put it in your 
honey house where visitors will see 
it. This will get people interested 
in beeswax. If you have some of 
your candles around it in candle 
holders you can make a very attrac- 
tive display and you will probably 
sell your candles and also some of 
the smaller figures to be used in 
sewing baskets or just as ornaments. 
Children love these little beeswax 
animals. 
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A Wild Life Bulletin 


“Biological Survey of the East 
Texas Big Thicket Area” is the title 
of a recent bulletin by H. B. Parks, 
V. L. Cory and others. It is devoted 
to a survey of the wild life of an 
unusual area where a large variety 
of both animal and the plant species 
still remain in the wild state. 





Fully dipped andl ready for trimming. 











In a region about one hundred 
miles long by fifty miles wide in east 
Texas we have a remnant of the rich 
flora and fauna once so abundant in 
this country. It is to be hoped that 
it can be retained as either a national 
park or a state wild life refuge 
where future generations can enjoy 
the privilege of acquaintance with its 
riches. 

The publication lists a surprisingly 
large variety of mammals, birds, 
reptiles, fish and plants as native to 
the big thicket. It certainly is allur- 
ing to a naturalist to learn of a spot, 
where such a rich variety of wild life 
is still to be found, ranging all the 
way from the brown bear to the tiny 
humming bird. 

Those interested in securing copies 
of the bulletin should write to Don 
O. Baird, State 
Huntsville, Texas. 


Teachers’ College, 


Painting Occupied 
Hives 


I paint the back and two sides of 
each hive. When dry and not sticky, 
turn the hive around on the bottom 
and the front then becomes the back 
and it can be painted. The painting 
may be done any time when the 


weather is suitable. I also like to 
painted, as they are less apt to be 
propolized. I also think it well to 


paint the end rabbets and the top of 
the frames since it 
combs, and the 
easily removed. 

John Bruce, L[linois. 


reduces burr 
frames are quite 
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Candk trimmed and wrapped 








By George A. Smith, 
California. 


HERE are two kinds of ad- 

vertising—one profitable and 
successful; and the adverse, injurious 
and business-killing. 

It is a well established principle in 
advertising that the cost of ad- 
vertising must be passed on to the 
consumer. If that were not so, 
there would be no advertising. An 
increasingly profitable business, de- 
pends largely on marketing a high 
quality product through wise ad- 
vertising. 

The purpose of advertising is to 
create demand, promote sales, in- 
crease profits, which also increases 
production. 

A superior product of extra high 
quality is the cheapest for profit- 
able advertisement, but no amount 
of deceptive publicity can popularize 
inferior products. There is no profit 
for the producer, the wholesaler or 
the retailer in a product undesirable 
to the consumer. Such a product 
sells at a loss, and certainly reflects 
on the producer and_= everyone 
connected with its distribution. 

If this is true, then advertising 
and selling low grade inferior honey 
to the family trade is a very bad, 
losing practice and, I think, the only 
cause of the loss of trade and the 
unsatisfactory prices which often 
prevail in honey marketing. 


Wheat, corn and livestock have 
advanced more than 300 per cent, 
beef 400 per cent, but honey only 25 
per cent since the low point, and a 
pound of honey has more food value 
than a pound of beef that sells for 
45 cents. Something wrong some- 
where. [Better not compare honey, 
which is a carbohydrate, with beef 
which is a protein.—KEditor. ] 

Selling to a consumer once, is an 
accomplishment, but to continue to 
sell to the same consumer, year after 
year, is a genuine achievement. Only 
the highest quality can bring con- 
tinued repeat orders, Inferior low 
grades of honey are not enough in- 
ducement to hold customers even in 
the low priced markets and it will 
only lead to a loss of trade, lower 
price and a still less demand. 

High quality in any product always 
makes it a sure winner, and makes 
advertising it profitable, but no 
amount of advertising is ever profit- 
able where the product is low grade 
and inferior, Quality and price go 
together and each is a measure of 
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Thoughts About Advertising 


the other—high quality—high price, 
low price—low quality. 

The process of reasoning employed 
by those who practice the folly of 
continually offering low grade in- 
ferior honey, selling it at a loss is 
probably about as follows: Honey 
costs nothing, bees work for nothing, 
board themselves and always gather 
large crops. The family helps do the 
work and since they require housing, 
board and clothes anyway, no charge 
should be made for their time. The 
producer’s time is worth nothing as 
he never makes anything and, there- 
fore, should charge nothing for it, 
so he considers anything at all clear 
profit, and is obsessed with the idea 
that he can undersell everybody, 
comes to town, browses’ around 
awhile to find out what prices others 
sell for then proceeds to sell for less. 
He is his own worst competitor. If 
he would go on a sit-down strike for 
six months twice a year, the rest of 
us would greatly appreciate it. 

Inferior honey concealed in five- 
pound cans under a beautiful label 
recently sold in the San Diego chain 
stores retail, in well advertised 
special sales, at 35 cents or 7 cents 
per pound. In every case it was 
produced, packed and sold to the 
chain stores by the producers. This 
is not unusual as it is done year after 








year. Their expense was about as 
follows: 
Production at 8c per lb. -40 
Tin can mS ee icata shacks 
Packing .O1 
Label and advertising 01 
Selling, delivering, carrying 
the account and collecting .03 
Retailers profit .05 
Total expense .55 
Retail selling price .35 
Net loss .20 


If the expenses are more, the loss 
is greater. This is not all the loss 
either as the general loss to the in- 
dustry through a loss of grade and 
lower prices, is greater than the ones 
mentioned and would tend to ruin 
everybody connected with the in- 
dustry. 

If the loss per pound through such 
an unsound business practice is one 
cent and the average production is 
160,000,000 pounds, then the general 
loss to the industry is $1,600,000 
which would pay for considerable ad- 
vertising far exceeding the $12,000 








budget of the Institute. 
any small fraction of a cent per 
pound, the result is still a bewilder- 
ing astonishment. 

Some producers donate $50.00 or 
more to the Institute and _ yet 
continue by adverse advertising, to 
damage themselves and the industry 
to the extent of $50,000 or more, by 
just such practices as this. 

Extra fancy honey that will score 
95 is retailing at 60 cents per quart, 
or 20 cents per pound, while the low 
grade honey retails for 7 cents per 
pound—13 cents per pound less than 
the fancy honey, or a total difference 
of 65 per cent. If the extra fancy 
honey retails for 20 cents per pound 
and scores 95, then the low grade re- 
tailing for 7 cents would score 33 1-3 
and it reflects the opinion and judg- 
ment of the producer who packs and 
sells it. Under our California honey 
law, he is allowed to grade and label 
it No. 1 instead of No. 33 1-3, the 
actual grade according to his own 
estimation and at his own price. 

Furthermore, if all the actual ex- 
penses were deducted, not more than 
3 cents per pound is realized, while 
extra fancy honey is selling at 8 
cents wholesale, right in San Diego 
County “The Honey Center of the 
World.” How much advertising will 
the Institute have to do to offset that 
injury to the business? Can it ever 
better the price with such a handi- 
cap? 

Comb honey is selling at 20 cents 
for 12 ounce sections or 26 cents per 
pound retail, with never a complaint 
from the consumer about the price. 
It is a high quality product and high 
quality makes both the honey and 
the price satisfactory to the con- 
sumer. The price is always second- 
ary when quality is considered and 


Figured at 


price alone has little influence on 
sales. The quality, if the honey is 
extra fancy, is remembered long 


after the price is forgotten. 

An advertising fund of 3 cents per 
case of 120 pounds is urged by honey 
producers to the Honey Institute to 
advertise honey. Even with the 
budget available, such a source of 
fund will not be enough to purchase 
any perceptible amount of advertis- 
ing or publicity. Much cannot be 
had for nothing. Honey producers 
will have to donate more liberally if 
they realize any perceptible benefit, 
and even if there is a liberal support 
adverse advertising must be stopped 
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or liberal donations will be of no 
benefit. 


A producer who has developed a 
high class family trade in San Diego, 
spends a cent per pound for ad- 
advertising, or $1.20 per case 
as compared with 3 cents per case. 
He passes the cost of advertising 
along to the consumer when he sells 
honey at 60 cents per quart. Extra 
high quality is his best advertise- 
ment. and has a greater influence in 
making sales, holding and increasing 
his trade than the 1 cent per pound 
which he uses in advertising, and 
which he considers still to be in- 
sufficient. 

It is a useless, nonsensical folly to 
create a loss on the crop year after 
year, by putting inferior grades of 
honey on the market to lower the 
price of the crop, including the fancy 
grades, which would sell for more 
if the price were not depressed by 
the low grades which always sell 
without profit. 


If the Federal _Department could 
discover new uses for low grades 
of honey in manufacturing, it would 
be a great boost to the industry and 
leave only the better grades of table 
honey for the consumer, create a 
better demand and _ increase the 


price commensurate with its food 
value. 

There is a fertile field for ad- 
vertising fancy honey in every city 
as more than 90 per cent of the 
population does not consume honey. 
This can be accomplished by ad- 
vertising brands of high quality, the 
owner of the brand receiving the 
profits and the entire industry bene- 
fiting through better prices. It is 
hard to do this, however, with the 
low grade honey if sold at a loss to 
the consumers and continues to re- 
duce any advertising to its minimum 
effects and retarding business gener- 
ally. 

Packers, stores and retailers think 
it is necessary to sell at the low 
prices because they are forced to do 
so by producers retailing their honey 
to the family trade at 25 cents per 
quart and 35 cents per 5-pound can, 
and extra fancy, fine flavored water 
white honey at 30 cents per quart. 
This is one good reason why large 
buyers do not pay more for honey 


and cannot pay more when such 
conditions prevail. 
Producers who have no business 


ability nor salesmanship have no 
business in business, and the result 
can only be failure for themselves 


a 





A Harmful Broadcast 


By Rex M. Hess, 
Washington. 


E have noticed various wrong 
statements of a minor nature 
about bees. A_ recent broadcast 
from the National Broadcasting 
Company, released from Chicago, en- 
titled, “Science in the News”’ was de- 
voted to beekeeping and discussed 
races of bees and wonders’ within 
the hive, and was conducted by a 
prominent staff commentator. His 
comments of these subjects were 
amusing, and although misleading, 
were harmless. 
However, his discussion of dis- 
eases, Was serious, and bound to hurt. 
He said that while the keeping of 


bees is older than man, a great 
menace threatens its existence be- 


cause unless a remedy can be found, 
beekeeping will soon be a matter of 
history. This malignant disease 
known to beekeepers as foulbrood is 
so devastating and rapid in its growth 
that even strong colonies will be 
completely destroyed within a few 
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days. He goes on to say that both 
local and Federal agencies are doing 
everything in their power to find 
some method of control, but, because 
the disease is hereditary, they are 
greatly handicapped and cannot ex- 
pect to make much progress by 
selective breeding. Their only hope 
lies in the form of serum since this 
disease is strictly a product of the 
queen. 

While he does not openly state 
that honey from such colonies might 
be unfit for human consumption, he 
leaves the impression that perhaps 
honey from them should never reach 
the market. 

Comments like these, coming from 
an apparently reliable source, to such 
a vast audience will not only cause 
alarm but will reflect on the health- 
fulness of our product. We all know 
about disease, and its discussion has 
for a large part been confined to the 
pages of our own publications, and 


and depression in the industry. When 
anyone attempts to retail honey at 
25 cents a quart, he is giving it away, 
receiving nothing for it whether he 
buys it or produces it, as the cost 
of retailing to the family trade is 
never less than 25 cents per quart 
when time and incidental expenses 
are included. 

Remember that high quality is the 
best advertisement for honey and 
ranks first. Newspaper advertising 
is effective, reaches many consumers, 
as every family reads a newspaper, 
and so the paper gets good results 
at low costs, and ranks second in the 
advertising factor. The radio has 
entered the advertising field and ap- 
pears to be successful where the 
product is nationally advertised and 
so ranks third. 

The distribution of circulars, 
demonstrations, recipes, lectures and 
personal contact, for the individual 
beekeeper is too expensive for the 
larger advertising. Collective ad- 
vertising, where the entire industry 
pool funds, is not generally practical. 
An individual business using wise 
advertising is the best way. 

Marketing our honey is now our 
greatest weakness and this phase of 
our $10,000,000 business should re- 
ceive careful, thoughtful attention. 


we have always been careful to shield 
it from the public as much as pos- 
sible. But a broadcast like this, full 
of blundering and misinformatien, 
probably has already done much to 
destroy splendid work like that of 
American Honey Institute. It will, 
no doubt, appear in this current sea- 
son in the form of a strong sales re- 
sistance. 

There are thousands of beekeepers 
like myself who make every effort to 
keep their bees and equipment in 
good condition and pride themselves 
on cleanliness. I know of no greater 
satisfaction than a completed season 


with bees and equipment in good 
shape and a fine supply of honey 
worthy of the name. A _ protest 


should be presented to the sponsors 
of this program and an offer should 
be made to furnish reliable informa- 
tion whenever they need it in the 
future. 
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Rembrandt Used Beeswax 


By J. T. MacMillan, 
New York. 


— VAN RIJN, that is, 
Rhine, is a name conjuring up 
a mind’s eye picture of quaint wind- 
mills with sails slowly flapping; and 
broad, pleasant meadows, blanketed 
by small, Dutch pasture clover, sur- 
rounded by sturdy dikes withstand- 
ing the almost 
of angry seas. 


intolerable pressure 
And to me, recalling 





Street in Amsterdam where 


the picturesque, annual 
auction at Amsterdam, 
Then too, the artist before an 
easel in a darkened, musty mill room 
as he paints picture after picture in 
a new light-struck method. This 


bee-skep 


Dutchman was an innovator, shock- 
ing the staid, conservative art critics 
of the 17th Century. 


Little is known 





Rembrandt lived and worked. 


of his life, while much that we do 
know has been greatly distorted. 

Due partly to the recent moving 
picture, the name is known through- 
out the world as that of a painter in 
oils, famous for his untiring vigor, 
his unmatched success in depicting 
life. With his hitherto unknown 
treatment of everday light on canvas, 
this simple son of a stolid Dutch 
miller became one of the world’s 
foremost artists. This, then, one 
reason for his fame; the cinema 
merely spreading it to people un- 
able to see his masterpieces person- 
ally. 

Another more interesting reason, 
to beekeepers, is found in his in- 
comparable etchings, said by experts 
to be the world’s best. Here, Rem- 
brandt excelled in every known form 
of this graphic art, and in a few un- 
known to his time. 

This art frequently has been called 
the poor man’s. Contrasted to the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 
brought by Rembrandt’s oil paint- 
ings, genuine impressions from his 
etched plates sell for much less. 
Accordingly, they are spread out 
over the globe much more uniform- 
ly enabling millions to benefit by the 
work of this genius. 

For example, recently the Alden 
Gallery in Kansas City bought for 
$10,500, a second state impression 
of the famous etching, “Christ 
Healing the Sick.” A _— similar 
painting of Rembrandt’s would be 
worth in the neighborhood of a 
quarter of a million dollars, and 
could be seen at but one place, 
whereas there are in existence a 
large number of prints of that 
particular etching. 

Etching is the art of drawing 
through a film of beeswax, onto a 
metal plate, with the purpose of re- 
producing a number of prints, or 
black and white reproductions. On 
the completion of a steel or copper 
plate drawing the metal plate is 
“backed” with additional beeswax, or 
shellac varnish. It is then placed 
in a bath of nitric or hydrochloric 
acid. 

Where the etcher’s needle has re- 
moved the delicate beeswax ground, 
the acid bites into the plate. When 
this corrosive action is completed 
the plate is taken out, and the wax 
removed, A print or picture—made 
with a special hand press—at this 
time would be called the first state 
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“Three Trees.”” Rembrandt etching. 


trial impression. By 


alterations 


repeating the 
process described, are 
made, bringing the etching to higher 
stages of perfection, called second, 
third and fourth state impressions. 
The never-tiring Rembrandt spent 
months on some of his etchings, of 
which than 
hundred. Considering endless effort 
he exerted 


he created more three 


in making each one 
perfect, it is easy to understand the 
reason for his continued use of bees- 
wax in etching ground formulas. 

The lightest touch on the beeswax 
film, and there are tens of thousands 
in an etching, the difference 
between a work of art and 
an everyday, schoolboy sketch. Also, 
any natural defect in the beeswax 
film permitted the destructive acid to 
eat out metal where none should be 
removed. 


made 
valued 


Temperature changes should have 

effect the workableness or 
ductility of the film. At all times, 
the film should have a perfect, even 


no on 


consistency through which the needle 
can cut sharply and smoothly, leav- 
ing no rough edges or cracks 


the 


“crackle,” 


run- 
lines. 
hair- 
brittle 
waxes, make adulteration impossible 


ning away from etcher’s 
Natural 


line 


or minute 


cracks common in more 
in etching ground formulas. 

The ground must also stick firmly, 
without peeling or blistering, and be 
tough enough to resist rough hand- 
ling. 
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scene near Le yden, Holland 


Healing the 


red one of the f 


“Christ 
Rembrandt, c 


pick 


onside ever 


Finally, the artist’s laborious 
efforts went through an acid test of 
perfection. So the base of Rem 
brandt’s etching ground was bleached, 
virgin beeswax, to which he added 
some asphaltum and pitch. One of 
his grounds is still recommended in 
art circles as the best procurable. It 
consists of 

Virgin Beeswax probably cap 


pings—1 
Mastic ly, 
Asphaltum % oz. 


OZ. 


OZ. 


Another called for equal quantities 


Metropolit: 


m 


of 


virgin beeswax. 


Burgundy pitch, asphaltum and 
The ingredients are 
mixed together, boiled several times, 
and then poured into warm water to 
set. 

grounds made 


of 


Some commercial 


today, use a mixture paraffin or 
But when well 
Whistler turn to 
expression, they 


make their own grounds, using bees- 


ceresin, and beeswax. 
like 


for 


known artists 


this medium 


wax. 

Here, as in many other fields of 
artistic endeavor, the use of bees- 
wax is so small as to appear to the 


But without 
have been hard 
pressed to turn out the masterpieces 
of art for which famous. 
today’s artist turns to beeswax, 
only in in many 
other of the fine arts, is vindication 
of for the high 
quality of the products of the honey- 
bee. 


layman as insignificant. 
it, Rembrandt would 


he Is SO 


not etching, but 


age-old veneration 





Art, New York. An etching by 


Kxpanding Brood 
Downward 


I add all room for brood expansion 
under instead of on top. Many do 
not think this is the thing to do. I 
think it chilled brood in poor 
weather, heat up, and if 
a second body is added underneath, 
the bees expand into it only when 
they really need the room; and when 
it is placed above, they will go above 
before there sufficient bees to 
take care of all of the brood during 
weather, John 


Saves 


since goes 


are 


cool sruce, 


Illinois. 
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Carniolan Hive 


The two pictures above are of the 


Carniolan hive. ‘The dimensions of 
the commercial Carniolan hive are 
2756x11%x6 5/16 inches. The form 
of the hive was described by the 
Italian, Calumella, in 50 AD, The 
great Anton Jansa originated a hive 
somewhat larger, still used today. 
Jansa, in 1770, was appointed by 
Empress Maria Theresa to be the first 
teacher of Apiculture in Vienna. 
Primitive hives, without combs, 
are still to be found in Carniola but 
modern hives are now more common, 
like those of the celebrated Alberti 
Znidarsich shown at the bottom of 


Two pictures of the Carniolan 
hive. 


the page, with the picture of the bee 
house. 

The greatest business in Carniolan 
bees is done by Jan Strgar at Bitnje 
Bohinjska Bistrica where, from his 
apiary, Carniolan queens have been 
sent to all parts of the world. Strgar 
has been awarded eighty-five honors 
for contributions to beekeeping. 
Among 650 contestants in Belgrade 
in 1934, Strgar received the grand 
prize and gold medal. 

John Ferlin, 
Illinois. 


becoming 
Not often 


[Many countries are 
partial to Carniolan bees. 





A bee house. 
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used here, there are a few breeders, 
however, who offer them for sale. 
We have tried them. They are much 
like the Caucasians and yet they are 
not given to the excess use of prop- 
olis.s The workers are quite gentle 
and the queens prolific. Without 
close management, they may swarm 
badly. Later we will have an article 
giving the results of comparative ex- 
periments with the three best known 
races, Italians, Caucasians and Car- 
niolans—Editor. } 
—ABJ——_—_—_—_ 


A Book on Honey 


At last we have a book on honey. 
“Honey and Health” is the title of 
a book of 272 pages by Dr. Bodog F. 
Beck, well-known author of the vol- 
ume, “Bee Venom Therapy.” It is 
a beautiful volume with many un- 
usual illustrations, published by 
Robert M. McBride & Co., New 
York. The price is $3.00. 

One hardly knows where to begin a 
review of this unusual volume. There 
are sO many interesting items in its 
pages that one is tempted to quote 
at length from nearly every chapter. 
The honey producers are fortunate 
in the publication of such a volume. 
They should show their appreciation 
by calling it to the attention of the 
local library and asking that it be in- 
cluded in the next list of books to be 
purchased. 

Dr. Beck has brought the ex- 
perience of a long life in medical 
practice to bear on the subject of 
honey and its place in the diet of the 
public. He says: “The culpable dis- 
regard of honey as.a food and medi- 
cine is a grave and lamentable error 
of the present generation and a sad 
reflection on its intelligence.” 

The chapter “Honey vs. Sugar” is 
a most illuminating discussion of 
cause of many present day ills. One 
is startled to read that laboratory 
experiments have proved that ani- 
mals live longer without food of any 
kind than when fed on white sugar 
and refined flour. On the other hand 
we learn that “honey and other 
simple or natural sugars, like that 
in dates, figs, raisins, etc., are live 
physiological sugars which contain 
the germs of life.” In contrast re- 
fined sugar is described as dead 
sweet. 

Every wide-awake honey producer 
will do well to read the chapters 


“Nutritive Value of Honey” and 
“Medicinal Value of Honey” and 


consider what |it will mean to bee- 
keepers when the puble comes to 
realize the truth. Once let the 
contents of this book become known 
to the general public and the amount 
of honey now produced will fill but 
a small part of the demand. 

Space will not permit a discussion 
of the many interesting items con- 
cerning the use of honey in cosmetics, 
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in surgery, in beverages and many 
others. One must read the book to 
appreciate the extent of its use- 
fulness. 

Part two of the volume is devoted 
to the history of honey and here one 
finds a vast amount of information 
not readily available and which is 
worthy of an extended review by it- 
self. 

We can think of no better way to 
stimulate a demand for honey than 
for the beekeeper to buy copies of 
this book to lend to any who will 
read them. Copies may be had from 
the publishers or from this office at 
three dollars each. 7. Xe: Be 


A BJ ——___—. 


Are You Going to 
The Fair ? 


Although it is only the first of 
July, it is not too early to begin plans 
for honey exhibits at fairs. American 
Honey Institute extends to all ex- 
hibitors an invitation to take ad- 
vantage of the service it is able to 
give in connection with planning 
honey booths and providing literature 
for distribution. 

State and county fairs are such ex- 
cellent places for contacting the 
public that honey producers should, 
if possible, arrange exhibits at 
these places. Beekeepers’ associations 
could profitably adopt fair exhibiting 
as a part of their programs. This 
type of advertising is probably as 
cheap as any when it is considered 
that there is opportunity to contact 
hundreds and thousands in a personal 
way. However, this is easier said 
than done unless the exhibit is set 
up and maintained to appeal to the 
visitors. For ideas, study displays in 
stores and store windows and arrange 
the booth with this purpose in mind 
—to SELL HONEY whether or not 
it is actually sold at the booth. Put 
SALES APPEAL into the booth. 

The booth need not be elaborately 
decorated; in fact, it is much better 
to make the decorations just as 
simple as possible, yet artistic. They 
should form the background for the 
honey and not be so emphasized that 
the visitor sees decorations and no 
honey. A large number of pails, 
jars, and combs is not necessary for 
a successful display, although massive 
displays, if they are set up properly, 
are very impressive. A small display, 
well arranged, will have more sales 
appeal than the other type poorly 
done. A well lighted exhibit is very 
important—make it easy for people 
to see what is in the booth. Honey 
shows up well under good light. 
Then, over and ‘above all, be sure 
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Record Crop of 
Comb Honey 


ERE are snapshots of myself and 

a display of 160 sections of 
honey produced by one colony. Al- 
most every section was passed as 
fancy, only a few weighing as little 
as 14 ounces, most of them running 
from 15 to 17 ounces. 


I am sorry I could not include the 
production of another colony which 
had 144 sections. These bees had 
never swarmed. Edw. Harden, 

Pennsylvania. 


tet ee 


that everything about the booth is 
CLEAN. Put yourself in the visitors’ 
place and look at the booth and your- 
self with a very critical eye. 

Another worthwhile undertaking is 
a booth where honey cookery can 
be demonstrated. Such a_ booth 
should be in charge of someone who 
KNOWS honey and how to use it. 
Include a display of honey-made 
products but take care that they are 
of good quality and of high standards. 
There are standards for judging 
cookery just as there are standards 
for judging architecture and cattle. 

American Honey Institute, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, has available a 
demonstrator’s outline free of charge. 
There also is available suitable litera- 
ture for distribution. Write for 
samples and prices and be sure to 
ask about the SPECIAL FREE 
OFFER on the leaflet, It’s a Honey, 
which contains a dozen all-honey 
recipes and is excellent for use at 
fairs. 


x *+ * * 


Watch the mail for your copy of 
Institute Inklings which will be out 
soon and which will bring details on 
the Honey Recipe Contest and Honey 
Harvest Week that you will not want 
to miss. 














Manitoba Figures 


Manitoba, during the past year, 
had the heaviest honey crop of any 
of the provinces, according to figures 
issued by the Dominion bureau 
of statistics. Production totalled 
6,748,550 pounds, as compared to 
8,135,000 in 1936. 

Although the number of bee colo- 
nies increased to 391,350 throughout 
the Dominion in 1987, from 370,800 
the previous year, the total honey 
crop was estimated as only 21,700,000 
pounds, compared with 28,200,000 in 
1936. Heavy losses of bees during 
the winter of 1936-37, winter killing 
of clover and unfavorable weather 
conditions are blamed for the re- 
duction. F. H. Fullerton, 

British Columbia. 
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Bees in a Wall 


Thos. H. Rownes, of Walla Walla, 
Washington, sends this unusual 
picture of a colony of bees found in 
the wall of an old house which was 
being torn down, He says: “I have 
taken bees out of many out-of-the- 
way places in Florida, Nebraska, 
Iowa and Washington. It is often 
reported that such colonies yield a 
‘tubful of honey.’ Yet this was 
actually the largest one I have ob- 
tained in that way, seven feet from 
the plate to the bottom and con- 
siderably over a tub of honey, with 
honey left to carry the bees through 
the winter. They had a black queen 
but have done nicely.’ 

Bees seem to be capable of making 
a home almost anywhere there is 
place and purchase for comb build- 
ing, on limbs of trees, in old utensils 
like wash boilers, washing machines, 
bureau drawers, in tree trunks, caves, 


It would not be a 


attics, well holes. 
surprise if they made combs in our 


old apiary overalls should they be 
hung where they would be available. 

Many beekeepers take advantage 
of this to decoy swarms seeking a 
new home. Old hives or boxes, fitted 
with discarded comb and some foun- 
dation, and placed in tree crotches 
often attract swarms. We _ have 
found it to be helpful to put a small 
cotton ball in the back of the box, 
with the cotton scented well wit 
anise oil. Bees seem to catch the odor 
quickly and scout bees often come 
to these decoys when looking for a 
place for the swarm which will later 
emerge from the hive. 
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Lemon Vine 


This is Pereskia aculeata, known 
locally as lemon vine, one of the leaf 
bearing cacti, growing to be a large, 
thorny vine or shrub. Because of its 
robust growth it is often used as an 
understock on which to bud other 
flowering cacti. The name, lemon 
vine, comes from its resemblance to 
the thorns and leaves of the lemon 
tree. The bees go wild over it the 
few days it is in bloom. The picture 
is only a part of the whole plant 


ee 


Valuable Book on 


“Principles of Tree and Small 
Fruit Culture’ is a new, illustrated, 
170 page book by Victor W. Kelley, 
Associate Professor of Horticultural 
Extension at the University of IIli- 
nois. As its name signifies, it has to 
do with the growing, gathering, and 
marketing of fruits. 

The importance of the fruit in- 
dustry in the United States is shown 
by the fact that in 1935 over 473 
million dollars’ worth of fruit was 
sold. 

The divisions of the book deal in 
order with the planting of fruit 
orchards, classes of fruits and their 
characteristics, dietary use and value 
of fruits, how to plant and propa- 
gate, plant growth and _ pliant 
structure, effect of weather, pruning 
of deciduous fruits and small fruits. 
Also considered are soil management, 
problems in fruitfulness, pest con- 
trol, harvesting, grading, packing, 
and marketing of fruit. All types of 
fruit are taken into consideration ex- 
cept the citrus fruits of the South. 


which was almost a solid mass of 
creamy, heavily fragrant blossoms. 

It produces a large amount of 
nectar and a bee can get a load from 
two or three blooms. Thousands of 
bees visit it at once and their furious 
buzzing may be heard at some dis- 
tance. When I cut blossoms to take 
to the house, the follow as 
though reluctant to give up their 
quest. The picture was taken at 
7:30 A. M. with a Dolly candid 
camera, at three feet, lens opening 
f:4.5, 1/25 second exposure. 

A. I. Brown, Florida. 


bees 


ctiasseseetanmananintie 


Fruits 


Of the honeybee’s part in 
nation, Mr. Kelley says: ‘‘Research 
shows that deciduous fruits are for 
the most part insect pollinated and 
that the bee is the principal polli- 
nating agent. Therefore, the presence 
of bees at blossom time is necessary 
for a good set of fruit whether a 
variety is self-sterile or self-fertile. 
Since unfavorable weather so _ re- 
stricts bee activity, and most fruit 
regions more or less frequently have 
such weather during bloom, it seems 
the part of wisdom to make a definite 
provision for bees and not depend 
upon wild bees or those of neighbors 
for pollination. Many growers, who 
do not care to own bees, rent them 
during the period of bloom. In- 
vestigation shows that one hive per 
acre of orchard will provide adequate 
pollination.” 

The book is, on 
interesting and instructive. It is 
published in mimeoprint by the 
Burgess Publishing Company, Minne- 
apolis, and the price is two dollars. 


polli- 


the whole, very 
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Wheel Chair Beekeeper 


In 1932, being totally disabled with 


arthritis, I was advised to 
warm, dry climate for my 
We moved to Arizona. In 1934, the 
owner of the ranch where we were 
living reported a swarm of bees in a 
dead cactus nearby. After some 
coaxing my wife and daughter said 


seek a 


health. 


they would try to get them for me. 
They succeeded and that was our 
start. We have four colonies and 


great plans for the future. This year 


(1937) with a light our four 
stands made twenty gallons of ex- 
tracted honey and twenty-three sec 
tions, with plenty of winter stores 


flow, 


I get much pleasure out of the 
bees, Soon I will have an observation 
hive so I may study them more. I 
have no use of my legs or right 
but can still use my left arm 
Thanks to a good wife and daughter 
I am well care for. 


Walter L. 


arm 


some, 


Smith, Arizona. 
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Some Agricultural Books 


“Agricultural Arts,” by Eugene 
Davenport, Dean Emeritus of the 
College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and Aretas Nolan, 
Head of the Department of Agri- 
cultural Education in the same insti- 
tution, is a new book which has been 
recently published. It describes the 
development of agriculture from 
primitive times, tells the story of the 
domestication of animals, and de- 
scribes the proper qualities of good 
livestock. Futher sections are de- 
voted to discussions of problems of 
the farmer, helps to good farming, 
choosing farming as a career and the 
book concludes with suggestions for 
home projects in agriculture. 

The book is intended as a text in 
elementary amd secondary schools, 
but it is interesting reading, too, for 


the adult. It is published by the 
Garrard Press, Champaign, Illinois. 
The price is $1.75. 

“Today’s Agriculture” is another 
new agricultural book, well illus- 
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trated, written by Carsie Hammond, 
Head of Department of 
Education, University of Kentucky, 
Ralph H. Woods, State Director of 
Vocational Education. The _ text 
covers all phases of agriculture in 
tegrating it with the natural and 
social sciences and emphasizing the 
aesthetic value of farming—the 
opportunity which farming offers to 
create beautiful and healthful 
roundings in which to live. 


Agricultural 


sur- 


General science and nature study 
are considered in their relation to 
farming. Further discussion tends 
to impress upon the student the im- 
portance of agriculture in our present 
economic system and to show how 
farm and urban interests are related 

-the interdependence of city and 
country. Outlined are the vocational 
advantages of, and re 
quirements for success in farming. 

There is a history of the develop- 
ment of the Future Farmers of 
America and 4-H Clubs. At the end 


possibilit ies 


of each 


To Do”’ 


chapter are some “Things 
which include questions, ex- 
ercises, experiments, and outdoor 
activities. “Today’s Agriculture” is 
published by the J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. The price is 
$1.40. 


Orange Voyagers 


Here in Florida, the early crop in 
my apiary was caught in sacks. The 
heaviest orange flow in years started 
February 1 and of course my field 
workers were old bees, most of them 
too old and heavily loaded to make 
it to the landing board, so they would 
dash underneath the hive or fall ex- 
hausted in the grass. 

By pinning on the aprons of sack- 
ing shown in the picture, thousands 
of heavy loads of honey were saved 
and the combs filled quickly in spite 
of the small amount of brood. The 
aprons must be removed when possible 


before the ants appear, since the 





make 
you 


ants use them to 

the hives. If 

can smell the orange blossoms. 
Walter Tietjen, Florida. 


contact with 
look closely you 


This is a novel alighting “board.” 
Perhaps, with ants to worry, the 
usual kinds of stands with regular 
boards are not so serviceable. In our 
own yards, we do not use a stand or 
an alighting board but either treat 
our bottom boards to prevent decay 
or set them, treated or not, on 
squares of corrugated metal which 
extend enough in front to keep down 
the grass. Often we fold up the 
paper when unpacking in 
spring and lay heavy squares of it on 
the ground under the hive bottoms. 
Ants would make a change in this 
practice. 


packing 
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BEES OF GOLD 
Personally reared powerful GOLDEN QUEENS im- 
proved and bred UP from Italian stock. Remark- 
ably beautiful bess, gentle, large, and CHAMPION 
HONEY PRODUCERS. 60c each postpaid, 

50c cach, in single shipments of 5 or more. 

Quantity discounts to dealers. 
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St. Bernard, P he ouisiana 
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3, 3 
* FOR SALE + 
z Pure Italian Queens and Bees e 4 
z Nothing but the best queens 50c ea. J 
z subject to a discount. Pound bees % 
+ also. You send for them they go. + 
z GRAYDON BROS. ? 
z Route 2. Greenville, Ala. 3, 

* 
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GOAT WORLD 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 


American Miik Goat oat Record Association 


Oldest and largest MilkGoat magazine 
published. Broadest circulation. Arti- 
cles by best authorities. Subscription 
rate: one year $2.00; three years $4.00; 
five years $6.00. Sample copy 20 cents. 


ADDRESS: 


The Goat World, Vincennes, Indiana 








THRIFTY 


THREE-BANDED ITALIAN 
QUEENS 
40c each any number. 
Immediate shipment 


THRIFTY bees are guaranteed 
to please. 


_W.J. Forehand & Sons - 
i FORT DEPOSIT, ALA. 
Breeders since 1892. 
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Bee Breeding 
American Bee Breeders Record 


A 44-Page 


TRADE MAGAZINE 


serving “America West of 100°” 
Featuring triple phases of Bee Life 
HERITAGE— 
—ENVIRONMENT— 
and RESPONSE— 
with regular departments devoted to 
each phase 
BEE BREEDING, 
BEE PASTURAGE, 
Honey Production and Utilization 
Published monthly, $1.00 the year. 
Circulating from ‘‘Coast to Coast’ 


Sample copy FREE 


RALPH BENTON, Editor 
RIVERA, CALIFORNIA 
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All Around the Bee Yard 


By G. H. Cale 

















UTOMOBILES make it possible 

to do many things in beekeeping 
today which were impossible only a 
few years ago. Bees may be kept 
close at home where it is easy to 
work with them previous to the 
honeyflow so that every colony is in 
the pink of condition just before the 
flow is to be expected. Then, with 
an automobile and the hard road, 
the bees may be moved any distance 
within operation reach of the bee- 
keeper so that the pasture selected 
may be the best the season offers. If 
supers are put on the bees promptly 
in their new location as soon as the 
flow starts, it is seldom necessary to 
do much more than to see that there 
is room for the honey until the bees 
are brought back home. 


— 9 — 


IGRATORY beekeeping seems, 

therefore, to be here perma- 
nently and it would not be wise to 
attempt to destroy this chance for 
the beekeeper to improve his circum- 
stances. There is much talk about 
regulation to prevent the movement 
of bees with restrictions, and that is 
probably a good thing provided the 
regulations adopted as uniform be- 
tween states do not make such de- 
mands that beekeepers are no longer 
permitted to seek the most suitable 
pastures for their bees. 


—_ o- 


HERE is another side to migra- 

tory beekeeping, however, which 
is not liked, and that is the lack of 
respect which many beekeepers have 
for each other in selecting locations. 
Every beekeeper who moves to a new 
place should try to respect the rights 
of others who may already be in the 
location he would like to occupy. 
There is no law to prevent bee- 
keepers from encroaching on each 
other’s pasture rights, but disregard 
of this long time ethic of beekeeping 
has lead to much dissatifaction, re- 
crimination and not infrequently to 
bitterness which is reflected in a more 
serious manner within the industry 
itself. 


—— oO-— 
E had a strange experience 
yesterday when going from 


home to an outyard along the hard 
road at about 45 miles an hour with 
a load of supers. The driver re- 
marked about a lot of “bugs” cross- 
ing the road. We ran directly through 





the middle of the “bugs” which 
turned out ti be a swarm of honey- 
bees. The bees hit on the windshield 
and gave up their loads of nectar, 
leaving a streaming mass of liquid on 
the windshield. The first time I have 
heard of beekeepers running into a 
awarm of bees crossing a hard road. 


— o-— 


geod is raising queens. This is 
perhaps not an itellingent state- 
ment without explanation. McNay 
{fs a young man, a graduate of Kansas 
State College, with two years’ ex- 
perimental training under Dr. L. R. 
Watson, and two years’ practical 
work with southern queen breeders. 
He is now in California raising queen 
bees, the parents of which are selected 
for instrumental insemination, the 
first of its kind in beekeeping. We 
have been getting some of these 
queens. They are queer looking 
creatures with their various colored 
markings, and yet from them some- 
thing may be found which is of ex- 
ceptional value. 


OST beekeepers buying 

bees from breeders are failing 
to get the most out of their associ- 
ation. Most breeders are willing to 
have customers select extra good 
queens to be returned to them. If 
these particular queens are of un- 
usual merit after being tested by the 
breeder himself, most customers can 
arrange to get daughters from them 
for their own use the succeeding 
season. If the breeders and their 
customers persist in a program of 
this sort, it should result in some out- 
standing stock, which would be avail- 
able for breeding purposes. 


queen 


HE honeyflow this year is about 
to make up for a number of poor 
seasons in most of the clover belt. 
The first of the flow is unusually 
heavy, and the amount of Dutch 
clover is also surprising, coming as 
it does after the short seasons the 
past few years. The clover seems to 
be spreading and growing. It blooms 
steadily so that the period of the 
nectar flow should be lengthened 
considerably over normal. Wherever 
there is sweet clover also, the pros- 
pects of honey are unusual. 
The amount of white Dutch clover 
is not consistently the same, but 
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seems to be unusually good in some 
places and not more than normal in 


others, There is a chance this year 
in the river territories that the 
summer flow and the fall flow will 


merge, so beekeepers should be pre- 
pared to take off the white honey 
before the fall honey starts if that is 
possible. Sometimes, this is hard 
to do. 

— oO —_— 


A POINT in_ illustration comes 
from our own experience last 
year when, at the beginning of the 
bloom of fall flowers in one apiary, 
one colony was found to be storing 
honey in supers which was very 
plainly from sweet clover. Another 


neighboring colony in the same yard ° 


on the same day was also putting 
honey in supers which was very 
plainly from fall flowers. So this yard 
that day was gathering from both 
sources, and it would be very difficult, 
indeed, for a beekeeper in these 
circumstances to separate the honey 
to any advantage. It was all fall 
honey as the subsequent sale of this 
particular crop proved. 


— Oo-—-— 


HY is it so difficult to introduce 

queens to a producing colony 
in a heavy honeyflow? Perhaps it is 
because of the confusion and the 
consternation which an _ unusually 
heavy intake of nectar seems to bring 
to the average productive colony. 
Bees coming in from gathering flights 
over acres of clover on a good honey 
day bring in surprising amounts of 
nectar which must be disposed of as 
quickly as possible so that a return 
may be made to the fields. The 
nectar is, therefore, deposited in any 
empty place, in burr combs, in drone 
cells, in worker cells, with eggs, with 
larvae, or in cells with pollen, any- 
where there is a place to put it. It is 
later picked up and moved, but dur- 
ing this confusion oftentimes the 
poor queen is off in one corner 
wondering what it is all about. Under 
such circumstances, it is hard, indeed, 
to take an old queen out and put a 
new one in. 

We have found that the best time 
to put in queens is early spring, late 
fall, or at the very beginning of any 
main honeyflow. At other times re- 
queening for us is difficult with the 
usual methods. 

—_— oO ——_ 


O requeen colonies in a producing 

honeyflow, however, there is one 
way which seems always to work if 
the queen of the colony can be found. 
A nucleus containing the new queen 
laying on the combs may be placed 
in the center of the producing colony 
by removing some of the combs from 
the colony. This queen so introduced 
will continue to lay without inter- 
ruption and the brood and bees sup- 
plied by the nucleus seem to put the 
colony itself into a vigorous pro- 
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duction which the original colony did 
not have. Newman Lyle of Sheldon, 
lowa first showed us his way of doing 
this and it is certainly a good plan. 


0 


URING the height of the honey- 

flow many beekeepers miss a good 
chance to have new combs drawn 
either for supers or for brood nests. 
Whenever bees are whitening and 
adding new wax rapidly to combs 
being occupied by new honey, then 


may be given the task of drawing 
out nice even combs for later use. 
4 good supply of new combs is a 


handy investment the next season to 
replace poor combs to make increase, 
to replace winter loss, or otherwise 
to maintain the equipment in a state 
of efficiency. 


We Continue South 


(Continued from page 316) 


vations that many border cases are 
treated by bee inspectors in the 
north as Am rican foulbrood; when 
they might have been only European 
in its worst stages or perhaps the 
newer para-foulbrood which occurs 
most frequently in Georgia and 
Florida. 

Georgia in its northern section still 
resembles the Carolinas in its honey 
flora, but its southern parts gradually 
dip into the partridge pea, the tupelo, 
the summer farewell and_ other 
blooms like the saw palmetto typical 
of the area. 

Here we found some of the com- 
mercial breeders with an “anchor 
to windward” in commercial honey 
producing yards so that should the 
bottom fall out of the package busi- 
ness, they may be in a position to 
seek remuneration in producing. 
Perhaps just a patterning after that 
old adage, “Don’t put all your eggs 
in one basket.” 

Completely away from the 
areas, Florida extends over 
territory. Its climate is almost 
temperate in the North and semi- 
torrid in the South. Her rich areas 
are restricted, her desert areas 
covered by millions of palms and 
palmettos. 

Here again I was pleasantly sur- 
prised to enjoy the taste of palmetto 
honey. My earlier recollections had 
been of a very inferior quality. 
Orange, tupelo, mangrove, we know 
to be of high quality. Palmetto, 
while hardly of their quality, is yet to 
be classed as good table honey. 

Genial Bob Foster, who has spent 
many a heavy day in weeding out the 
occasional diseased colony, comes as 
near as anyone! know to having a 
real working organization. The in- 
spection work and particularly their 
exhibit at the Tampa Fair are note- 
worthy. In fact, I think their honey 
exhibit this year would challenge that 


high 
a great 
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of any other state anywhere. The 
Florida folks seem to be happy to 


make a feature exhibit and perfectly 
willing to pass around the glory that 
comes from the blue ribbon prizes. 
Probably that is why the honey fair 
is such a success. 

And northern beekeepers are to be 
found everywhere. At the Largo 
meeting there were beekeepers from 
outside the state who owned in excess 
of 8,500 colonies of bees. The 
Largo meeting was a good meeting. 
Plans are being made for next year 
for a Winter Beekeepers’ Round-Up 
at Largo immediately after the 
Tampa Fair. If the native beekeepers 
respond and the out-of-state ones are 
generally notified, we see no reason 
why a great assembly like that of 
the Summer Round-Up in Indiana 
cannot be expected. 

No use to dwell on Florida’s sights. 
To mention a few would be to slight 
many. But one needs more than two 
weeks to see more than a smattering 
of the interesting things from St. 
Augustine to Miami, and from Talla- 
hassee to Fort Myers. The trained 
fish at Wakulla, the try at deep sea 


fishing at Delray Beach; various 
visits to orange groves, seashores, 
bee locations, all were done with 


various good hosts among the bee- 
keepers. 

Mrs. Dadant and I were both 
struck with the entrancement of 
Florida’s fine regions, as well as the 
vastness of her untilled palmetto 
covered acres. Such a trip makes 
one look back with pleasure, and the 
acquaintances made or _ renewed 
makes us doubly glad that we are 
beekeepers. 






Flighty 
? Sez: 


That surprise birthday party the 
county beekeepers gave me last 
Wednesday night turned out to be 
a blow-out. 

Things were pretty dead when we 
sat down to supper. Then, because 
Ma insisted it was proper, I began to 
cut the six big cakes the fellows had 
brought. The second was a beautiful 
thing, all white frosting, pink candy 
bees and clover blossoms, When I 
speared the center of it with the 
knife, I must have looked white as 
a ghost. Anyhow, I darn near fairted. 

From then on, the lid was off 
thanks to somebody. But I'd still 
like to know who packed that cake 
with dry flour and toy balloons. 
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Meetings and Events 





eee 


New Organization—North Central 
States State Apiarists 


This is the name of a new organ- 
ization recently perfected at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, in connection with 
meetings of the North Central States 
State Entomologists. The organ- 
ization hopes to bring about a 
uniform set of regulations pertaining 
to inspection and the interstate ship- 
ment of bees. A summarization of 
the apiary laws in the different states 
as well as Canada is being prepared 
and will probably be presented at the 
next meeting. Vester E. Mock, 
Inspector of Apiaries, for the state 
of Michigan, is secretary-treasurer. 
The meetings of the new organ- 
ization will probably be held in 
connection with the International 
Conference this fall, and also with 
the North Central States State 
Entomologists in March of 1939. The 
Chairman of the new organization 
is R. L. Parker, State Apiarist, of 
Kansas; vice-chairman, C. A. Reese, 
State Apiarist of Ohio. 


Resolutions Adopted March 4, 5, 6, 
1938 


Resolution No. 1—The assembled 
group of apiary inspectors recommend 
that the law in the Central States 
be made as nearly uniform as con- 
ditions will permit, so that a complete 
area cleanup policy may be followed, 
and that all infected materials be 
burned as is now the recognized pre- 
scribed method of American foul- 
brood eradication. 

Resolution No. 2—For all inter- 
state shipments, a copy of the in- 
spector’s report be submitted to the 
state of entry by the officer in charge 
of inspection in the state of origin. 

Resolution No. 3——That no certifi- 
cates for interstate movements be 
issued or recognized upon sworn 
statements made by the beekeeper in 
lieu of a bona fide official inspection. 

Resolutions No. 4—lIt is also 
recommended that the present postal 
regulations be amended so that the 
shipment of bees and queens through 
the mails can only be done on a 
bona-fide inspector’s certificate. At 
the present time such bees and 
queens can be moved on merely a 
sworn statement that the contents of 
the food in the packages has been 
boiled in a closed vessel for a speci- 
fied time. 


— Oo — 


On to Charleston! 


Standing proudly in Charleston, 


: 


South Carolina, where the Southern 
Beekeeping States’ Federation meets 
November 28, 29, and 30, are build- 
ings which remain as monuments to 
the men who more than two hundred 
years ago erected them. They stand 
there, stately as you please—sur- 
vivors of the Revolutionary War, the 
war between the states, and an earth- 
quake. 

We believe that from the roof of 
Charleston’s tallest building, which is 
only twelve stories in height, that 
one can look upon more historic spots 
than from any other point in the 
United States. For, there is scarcely 
a foot of land in or near Charleston 
that has not played its part in the 
shaping of American history. 

Charleston, within the past decade, 
has become one of the _ principal 
southern resort cities. Since before 
the days of the American republic 
the “city by the sea” has been noted 
as an excellent port, as a cultural 
center of what is now known as the 
“Old South,” and as a city of beauti- 
ful homes. I don’t believe a single bee- 
keeper who comes to Charleston to 
attend our federation meeting will 
be sorry that he took the time and 
spent the money to attend our meet- 
ing, rub shoulders with beekeepers 
from all over the South, and drink 
in the beautiful scenery and antique 
buildings of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. Ned Prevost, Chairman 

Program Committee. 


—— O — 


Piatt County (Ill.) July 17 
There will be a meeting and picnic 
of the Macon and Piatt County Bee- 
keepers’ Association on July 17, 
Everett V. Evans, 
Vice-president. 
— O— 


Newport Round-Up 


The Fourth Annual Round-Up 
of Illinois-Indiana beekeepers, re- 
member, is scheduled for Newport, 
Indiana, September 10. We expect 
to have full details of this meeting 
at a later date. 


8] 


New Classes for Canadian Pacific 


Exhibition 


Three new classes have been added 
to the section for honey products at 
the Canadian Pacific Exhibition, 
Vancouver, British Columbia. A dis- 
trict display exhibit of not less than 
150 pounds in standard containers 
in a space five by five feet will be 
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introduced this year with prize money 
four times the regular scale. Also, 
open to individual beekeepers with 
less than 10 colonies is a 50 pound 
display for double the usual award. 
The third innovation will be for boys 
in manual training classes of public 
schools for a standard 10-frame bee- 


hive for scale, prize money offered 
by the Exhibition Association on 
recommendation of the British 


Columbia Honey Producers Associ- 
ation. Plans for the hive may be 
obtained from the Department of 
Agriculture, University of British 
Columbia, Vancover. 

F. H. Fullerton, 


British Columbia. 
catia 


Illinois State Fair 


Pledges of honey for the 1938 
Illinois State Fair prize list and cook- 
ing school are accumulating. Miss 
Van Gilder, superintendent of the 
department, would like to know just 
how much she will have. Drop a 
postal card to Hoyt Taylor, Pleasant 
Plains, Illinois, Secretary of Illinois 
State Beekeepers’ Association telling 
him what you will have for the fair. 
If you can spare a 5 pound pail for 
use at the fair, deliver same under 
your own label to Miss Van Gilder, 
Food Show Building, State Fair 
Grounds, Springfield, Illinois. 


— oO — 
Indiana State Fair 


The dates for the Indiana State 
Fair this year are September 3 to 9 
inclusive. Begin your preparations 
for your apiary exhibits now. 


Manitoba Co-operative 


The Manitoba Co-operative Honey 
Producers are now fully organized. 
J. W. Braithwaite, vice-president of 
the Manitoba Association is also 
president of the Co-operative with 
J. L. Tessier as_ vice-president, 
B. A, Bedford, Karl Knopf, R. D. 
Nicholson, H. d. Peddie com- 
pletes the board of officers. H. 
J. Peddie was appointed secretary- 
treasurer with offices at 213 Con- 
federation Life Building, Winnipeg. 

F. H. Fullerton, 
British Columbia. 


oO 
Ohio Summer Meetings 


The Ohio Beekeepers’ Association 
is scheduling three district summer 
meetings as follows: August 10— 
Ohio Experiment Station, Wooster; 
August 11—Bellefontaine; August 
12—Washington C. H. Elaborate 
plans are under way to make these 
meetings unusually attractive. Out- 
of-state beekeepers are extended a 
cordial invitation to attend. 

W. E. Dunhan, secretary. 


<e 
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Chautauqua to 
Honor Gale . Rene N 
¢ | BEEHIVE JARS 
q Yb. to 2's. | 


Th Chautauqua County Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association (New York) will 
honor its oldest beekeeper, L. D. 
Gale, at his home July 20, when Mr. 
Gale will be 84 years old. 

Mr. Gale is a charter member of 


tin omeeieiien We wen tn tent Hazel-Atlas presents four complete lines of Honey Jars, all 
president and continued so for five designed specially for honey packers... Crystal clear glass 
years and is now the vice-president. displays the natural beauty of your product... Jars are 


He has been an important member, 
freely giving his time to any others 
wishing help and information. Mr. 
Gale has had 70 years of experience 
in beekeeping, starting with two colo- “a A Zz | > L * aR T L A % G L A s Sy Cc Oo . 
nies, increasing the number until in WHEELING. W. VA. 

1917 he produced fifteen thousand 
pounds of honey. Today, he has what 
he calls a small apiary of one 
hundred colonies, which he cares for 
himself, and which he ealls “his 


easily packed and labeled ... Available in a complete range 
of sizes... Write for free samples. 





° 9° ° ° ° . . ze 
pastime. His principal business is ; 
agriculture, operating a five hundred " } 
acre farm on the Stedman = and ' 


Sherman road. He was at one time 


. | | 
a correspondent of the Rural New Se bey ds LJ 


Yorker and was employed on _ the 





: : TALL CYLINDER JARS we JAR ‘ * 
State Institute force as a lecturer. , 184 oz. findi rice) wally cau, $ mee 
The Chautauqua Association, with lac. £0 oe ee aaah 





the aid of Dr. M. J. Beal, president, 
and O. B. Linquest, secretary, are 
making elaborate plans for a big day 
on July 20, with eminent speakers. 

Seekeepers and their families are all P<" 
welcome. Coffee, cream, sugar and —_=. 

ice cream will be furnished by the ge GBLIWS = CNY? 


association. 7 er 





Beekeepers of Northern Ohio 


NOTICE! 


carry th ” 
Lewi Beeware and Dadar 








: | Foundatior Mail orders fill 
) 3 4 es secretary, es ed ame day Visit u and 
O. B. Linquest, “si t ¥, 1 : BEEKEEPERS 7 it canktiien ties 
NCW Ork,. SUPPLIES \ itor welcome 


o- 1 


Michigan Meetings 


H. G. MEYERS 
Authorized Distributor 


8412 Memphis, Ave. 
Brooklyn Village, Ohio 


The summer meetings of the Mich- 
igan State Beekeepers’ Association 
will be held August 3, 4, and 5 at the 
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A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 
REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN 
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Package Bees& Queens 


It’s the queen that excels 
Let us quote you on your needs 


OVERBEY APIARIES, BUNKIE, LA. 

















Choice Bright Italian Queens 


that are a pleasure to work with and be 
proud to own. The stock has been bred 
and selected in the North the past 34 yrs. 
for good winterers, hustlers, gentleness, 
and fine color. 75¢c each; dozen, $8.00; 


breeders, »6.00, 
EMIL W. GUTEKUNST COLDEN, NW. Y. 











BLUE RIBBON 


PACKAGE BEES 


—WRITE TO— 


THOS. C. BURLESON 
COLUSA, CALIF. 








FRAGRANCE 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Shipped within 24 hours after re- 
ceipt of your order. 50c each. 


CITRONELLE BEE CO. 
Citronelle, Ala. 


QV PV PV YPV PW LV 


FINEST QUEENS 50c ea. 


J. F. McVAY Jackson, Ala. 


= 











By Pound, Ton or % 
Service - Satisfaction 


Trade Agreement Prices. Write for 
particulars. 

VICTOR APIARIES 33 UVALDE, TEXAS 

* — 








Renew your subscription today! 
You don’t want to miss an issue. 
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following points: August 3, Flat 
Rock, where the Reinholds keep bees 
in big hives; August 4, Frankenmuth, 
center of the heaviest honey pro- 
ducing area of the state, where 
Walter Grauer will be host, and 
where near-by outfits will be visited; 
August 5, East Jordon, at the api- 
aries of Ira D. Bartlett. 
R. H. Kelty, secretary. 
— o-— 


Connecticut Summer Meeting 


An unsigned announcement which 
we received indicates that the Con- 
necticut Beekeepers’ Association is 
planning a bee hunt as a special at- 
traction at their annual summer 
meeting and picnic, on July 9. The 
meeting is to be held at Winchester, 
County of Litchfield, at the Win- 
chester Highland Lake Club cabin. 


— OoO— 


Madison County (Indiana) Meeting 


The second annual summer field 
meeting of the Madison County Bee- 
keepers’ Association will be held at 
the Peter C. Hoppes apiary, west 
of Anderson, on highway 382, at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Lowell John- 
son, across from the Edgewood 
school. The program will begin at 
nine o’clock with a tour of four 
apiaries in the county. There will 
be a basket lunch at noon. M. J. 
Deyell and James E. Starkey will be 
the principal speakers in the after- 
noon and Mr. Starkey will demon- 
strate transferring bees from box 
hives. There will be various contests 
with prizes for the victorious con- 
testants. 

Beekeepers from the surrounding 
states are invited to attend. Mr. 
Hoppes, at whose apiary the meeting 
is to be held, is eighty-four years 
old, takes care of his own bees, does 
all his work alone. 

H. H. Sigler, president. 
— o-—- 
Southeastern Kansas Meeting 


Members of the Southeastern 
Kansas Beekeepers’ Association will 
hold their annual picnic on July 17, 
at the E. L. Yount apiary, on high- 
way 69, three miles north of 
Chanute, Kansas. There will be two 
state speakers—R. L. Parker, Man- 
hattan, and George W. Kinkead, 
Topeka. A _ business meeting will 
begin at 10:30 A. M. and will be 
followed by a basket dinner at noon. 
The afternoon program will begin at 
1:30. There will be plenty of iced 
tea and iced water, All beekeepers 
and their friends are invited to be 
present. 





Wm. Krueger, president. 
— Oo-— 
Beekeepers Meet at Grand Forks 
Plans are shaping up well for the 
joint summer meeting of the Minne- 
sota and North Dakota Beekeepers’ 
Association to be held at Grand 
Forks, North Dakota, July 28 and 
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29. This should be a most valuable 
meeting for anyone interested in bee- 
keeping of this region. Plan to spend 
a couple of days renewing your ac- 
quaintances with fellow beekeepers 
and improving your store of 
knowledge on the subject of bee- 
keeping. 

Speakers already secured include 
Professor L. T. Floyd, Provincial 
Apiarist of Manitoba, and Dean H. 
L. Walster, of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College. Others are still 
to be heard from. It is hoped that 
a week or so before the meeting a 
program will be ready for mailing. 

We are fortunate in securing such 
outstanding men as Floyd and 
Walster. They have always taken a 
keen interest in the development of 
beekeeping of the Great Plains 
region. We are assured of hearing 
from them talks of real interest. 

The two-day session will include a 
program of talks and discussions on 
beekeeping, a tour of commercial 
bee yards of this section of the Red 
River Valley, and a picnic luncheon, 
for which the Grand Forks Chamber 
of Commerce will provide the coffee, 
cream and sugar. 

J. A. Munro, secretary. 


oman @ aman 
New Jersey Meeting 


A meeting of the New Jersey Bee- 
keepers’ Association will be held at 
the apiary of H. P. Holloway, West 
Creek, Burlington County, on Wed- 
nesday, July 13, at ten o’clock, DST. 
Bring lunch and all the family. An 
opportunity for salt water bath is 
promised. 

E. G. Carr, secretary. 


— oO —_—— 
Virginia Meeting 


The regular summer meeting of 
the Virginia State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will be held on Wednesday, 
July 20, at Miller Park, Lynchburg. 
As usual, this will be a basket picnic 
and watermelon feast. There is a 
good place to swim for those who 
wish to cool off. 

At present the program has not 
been completed but there will be 
some important speakers on hand. 
All beekeepers are urged to be 
present and to join in the discussions, 
some of which will be along the line 
of transferring and cleanng up foul- 
brood. 

H. W. Weatherford, secretary. 


New Southern Association Organized 


A new beekeepers’ organization 
has come into existence in the South. 
On April 27 the beekeepers of 
Mississippi and Louisiana met in 
Vicksburg, Mississippi, and organized 
the Delta Beekeepers’ Association. 
This association will hold a business 
meeting in the Y. M. C. A., at Vicks- 
burg, on the first Monday of each 
month, at 8:00 P. M. At this meeting 
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we shall name a time and place for 
a field meeting to be held on a 
Sunday afternoon of the same month. 


The initiation fee is twenty-five 
cents and monthly dues are ten 
cents. This makes it possible for 
every one who is interested in bees 
to join. We now have_ twenty 
members and hope to increase this 
number to fifty by fall. 

Anyone who wishes further in- 
formation regarding this organ- 
ization may write the secretary. 

A. B. De Lozier, seamed 
Box 749, 
Vicksburg, Mississippi. 


——_ oO —_—_— 
lowa Summer Meeting 


The Iowa Beekeepers field meet- 
ing will be held jointly with that of 
the State Horticultural Society at 
Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, on Thurs- 
day, July 14. 


The horticulturists start the morn- 
ing program at 9:30 with visits to the 
asparagus, tomato and berry fields in 
company with members of the staff 
of the Horticultural Department of 
Iowa State College. Field cultivation 
is with a garden tractor, no horses 
being used. Provision for irrigation 
by electric pump from deep well is 
of interest to berry growers. 

The afternoon program will be 
given over to consideration of the 
cooperative experiments carried on 
by Iowa State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station and the American Bee 
Journal, Dr. O. W. Park will tell 
the story of the effort to find bees 
which are resistant to American foul- 
brood and Dr. J. N. Martin will dis- 
cuss the red clover problems of the 
mid-west farmer and the effort to find 
red clover with flower tubes short 
enough to premit the honeybees to 
reach the nectar. 

Visitors should bring a_ basket 
lunch. Coffee will be served by the 
association. Atlantic is on highway 
71 north and south, and on highway 
number 6 east and west. From 
Atlantic go north one and a half 
miles on Olive street road and one 
mile east. 

—_—_o- 


Arkansas Valley Meeting July 16 


The Arkansas Valley Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold their annual 
picnic at the Park Villa in the city 
park at Wichita on July 16. A basket 
lunch will be served. There will be 
a short program following the lunch. 

R. L. Parker, Sec’y. 


—_—_— oO —_— 
Lehigh-Northampton (Penna.) Meet- 
ing 


On Saturday, July 9, the Lehigh- 
Northampton Beekeepers’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting, begin- 
ning at 9:30 A. M. at the honey 
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house of Roy Howell, Saylorsburg, 
R. D. Contemplated guests are the 
beekeepers from New Jersey and 
from Carbon, Monroe, Luzerne, and 
Schuylkill Counties, Pennsylvania. 
The following program has _ been 
arranged: 

9:30 A. M.—Inspection of honey 
house of Roy Howell. 

12:00 Noon—Basket 
Lake. 

2:00 P. M.—Floyd Sandt’s apiary, 
Easton, Pennsylvania. The follow- 
ing program will be given: William 
Glebe, Chief Apiarist, Pennsylvania, 
“County Appropriations for Disease 
Control’; E. J. Anderson, Extension 
Apiarist, Pennsylvania State College, 
“Grading and Marketing’; E. G. 
Carr, “Detection of Failing Queens’’; 
Mr. Holcombe, Inspector of Apicul- 
ture, New Jersey, “‘Disease Identi- 
fication.” Carleton T. Woodring. 


lunch, Weir 


aom= @ 


Massachusetts State College Farm 
and Home Week 


The Massachusetts State College 
Farm and Home week will be held 
July 26, 27, 28, and 29. The bee- 
keeping program will be Thursday, 
July 28 and will be as follows: 

10:00 to 11:00 A. M.—“‘The Cycle 
of the Year.” A discussion of the 
sequence of events throughout the 
year in beekeeping. Dr. E. F. Phillips. 

11:00 to 12:00 A. M.—‘Queen- 
Rearing.” Allen Latham. 

12:00 to 12:45 P. 
meeting of Federated 
Massachusetts 
Meigs presiding. 

2:00 to 3:00 P. M.—‘Apiary In- 
spection in New York State.” A. C. 
Gould, Chief Inspector of Apiaries in 
New York State. 

3:00 to 4:00 P. M.—“‘Swarm Con- 
trol.” Dr. E, F. Phillips. 

In addition there will be eighteen 
other programs for men and women 
the four days of the Farm and 
Home Week. These programs in- 
clude general homemaking, com- 
munity organization and recreation, 
food preservation, clothing and tex- 
tiles, consumers’ forum, home flower 
gardens, lawns, forestry, feed deal- 
ers, poultry, nurserymen, commercial 
vegetables, fruit growing, public 
speaking contest for Massachusetts 
Farm Bureau Federation Women, 
parents’ institute, Grange day, 
Parent-Teacher Association institute, 
goat breeders, and general agri- 
ulture and dairying. 


M.—Business 
Association 
Beekeepers, yeorge 


Special features include garden 
tours, special dinners, livestock 
parade, one-act plays, and vesper 
services by Connecticut Valley choirs. 
There will be a special four-day pro- 
gram on community organization 
and recreation which includes music 
leadership, playground leadership, 
and nature recreation. 
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QUEENS! QUEENS! 


Select untested queens as good as 
money can buy. Guaranteed live de- 
livery. Our queens are reared right. 

50c each postpaid. 
15% discount to dealers 


ALABAMA APIARIES 
Mt. Pleasant, Alabama 


PIGEONS 


If you are interes 

need the AMERICAN AN PIGEON JOUR: 
NAL, an informational tIustructive 86- 
page monthly magazine. Sample 15e; 
12 months $1; three years §2. 


AMERICAN PIGEON JQURNAL 
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Dept. B Warrenton, Mo. 
% noes oeioes te ‘e 
> POSOON & 
QUEENS £ 
pa 
{ Genuine Three-Banded Italians 
2 Service and Quality Guaranteed. ‘y 
ys Untested 50c each. Tested $1.00. = 
+ 15% Discount to Dealers. % 
{ LITTLE BROS. canter Ala. + 
° 
ee 
iti | 
: PALMETTO Queens 
QUEENS 
4 for balance of season SOc each. 
) 15% discount to Queen dealers. No 
} disease. A square deal. 
) C G. ELLISON & SONS, Belton, S. C. } 
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SPECIAL! 
JULY PRICES 


CONTINENTAL CANS 


8 cans, cartons of 24 
60-lb. cans, 100 bulk 27.00 
Wax Top Fruit Cans, 
carton of 72 2.38 
PAPER SHIPPING CARTONS 


For 60-lb. cans, each 
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HART CRYSTAL CLEAR GLASS 
JARS with white enameled caps 











-lb. carton of 24 $ .65 
Hn carton of 24 . #85 
2-lb. carton of 12 .60 
3-lb. carton of 12 -65 


, THE BROCK STORE 


Carlot Distributor 
DECATUR, INDIANA 

























40c each 
$35.00 per 100 


Live delivery guaranteed 


J 
5 High Grade 3-Banded Italians 


W. O. GIBBS 


, Brookfield, Georgia 
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Automatic Control of Queen 


Introduction 


By Rev. Geo. A. Walter, 


Illinois. 


HAVE been a clergyman-beekeeper 

for over twenty years. This year 
I produced over 5,000 lbs. of honey 
from 12 colonies and 11 two-pound 
packages, During these years I have 
tried various methods of introducing 
queens, always with a percentage of 
failure and consequent loss of queens. 

For a period of three years I have 
experimented in this field and believe 
from actual tests made, that I have 
developed a method whereby any 
beekeeper can introduce a queen into 
a queenless colony and succeed under 
any circumstances of colony con- 
dition, since by this method, after 
the first operation of placing the 
caged queen in the hive, the bee- 
keeper can release the queen auto- 
matically, at will. 

I have successfully introduced a 
queen into colonies which have been 
long queenless, and my latest suc- 
cess was in introducing a young lay- 
ing queen into a colony which had a 
laying worker for several months. 

With this method, I use a “Safe- 
in’? cage, (see illustration). This 
cage has a square hole in each end 
with a piece of queen excluding zinc 
inside the cage on one end over the 
hole. Into these holes, I insert a 
wooden plug, fitting snugly, yet not 
too tightly. Through the end of this 
plug, outside of the cage, I bore a 
small hole and insert a piece of wire 
about 2 ft. long, such as is used for 
wiring frames. When a colony is to 
be requeened, and the queen is on 
hand, I cage the queen in this cage 
without any attendants, then I take 
a frame from the brood chamber, (or 
any frame will do), cut an opening 
under the upper bar near the middle 
of this frame and fit the cage snugly 
into this opening, fastening it with a 
nail through the upper bar, leaving 
space enough at each end so that the 
plug can be pulled out while the cage 
is in place. I always place the end 
with the zine excluder toward the 
front end of the hive, so I may know 
which wire to pull first. Then I bore 
a small hole from the outside of the 
hive both from the front and the 
rear, using a % inch drill, in a 
straight line with the end of the cage. 
Through these holes I push the wires 
and close the hive. In 24 or 48 hours, 
according to the kind of colony you 
are working with, I pull the front 
wire, so the plug comes out of the 
cage. Bees will crawl in and mingle 


with the queen, getting fully ac- 
quainted and giving her the hive 
odor. In another two or three days 
according to the condition of the 
colony, I pull the rear wire and 
presto, the work is done. The queen 
is released automatically and_ be- 
comes a part of the hive. 

In introducing the queen into the 
colony of the laying worker, I shook 
the bees through a queen excluding 
zine, and think I found the laying 
worker and killed her. Before re- 
leasing the new queen in the method 
described, I left the rear plug in 
three days after pulling the front 
plug wire, which was done two days 
after being put in hive. 

This method may take a little 
more time and detail work than some 
other methods, but it is sure to suc- 
ceed without the loss of queens. 
After the cage is in the frame with 
comb, it can be used over and over 
again, and it is surprising how quick- 
ly the work can be done. 


1BJ 


How to Bait Reluctant 
Bees Into Supers 


By Alfred H. Pering, 
Florida. 


The most effective bait I have ever 
used to coax reluctant bees into the 
supers is a comb of brood. This 
brood may be in all stages, but as a 
matter of convenience, and to make it 
unnecessary to look into the super 
to see that queens are not reared, in- 
creasing the tendency to swarm 
either above or below, it is best to 
have the comb of brood sealed. This 
sealed brood will emerge quickly 
enough and the combs will be filled 
with honey about as fast as the other 
extracting combs are so that all the 
combs will be ready to come off to- 
gether. 

Coaxing the bees into the super 
has a tendency to settle them to work 
and will in many cases prevent 
swarming or will delay it for a time. 

Empty combs have been considered 
as par excellence for bait in either 
comb honey or in the extracting 
super. I find quite frequently when 
I use standard equipment, that when 
there are all empty combs in the 
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supers, the bees seem to consider 
their storehouse is full and that 
there is little reason for delay in 
sending out a swarm. 

I once heard Jay Smith say at a 
Short Course that the bees will al- 
ways finish a job they once start if 
conditions are favorable for it. I 
have noticed that, too. Combs be- 
ing built from starters and frames 
with foundation partly drawn will 
always be finished later when con- 
ditions of the honeyflow improve. A 
super full of empty drawn combs 
may not delay a swarm, as partially 
built combs will do. The bees in the 
brood chamber appear to want to 
finish the job above, when there is 
a place there to use the new wax 
which is produced below. If no other 
place for this new wax is available, 
it is built into burr combs and prepa- 
ration for swarming begins. 

Where a large hive is used, the 
swarming problem is not so great, 
but even then the beekeeper must 
provide conditions within his power 
to aid in swarm prevention. Getting 
the bees early into the super is one 
of these conditions. 

With the Langstroth frame, using 
two brood chambers with queen ex- 
cluder between, the sealed brood for 
use in the upper story to get the bees 
into the full depth super, is not so 
hard to find. It can be taken out of 
the brood chamber. To avoid the 
certainty of not getting a queen 
above the excluder, bees may be 
taken off as they are not needed 
there to care for brood that is sealed. 

When shallow extracting frames 
are used, securing brood for bait is 
more difficult. Whether the expense 
of getting brood into shallow frames 
for the purpose is a paying one or 
not is a debatable queston. With me 
it is answered principally, on how 
badly it is needed and the results 
obtained, by using brood. At times 
I have found it satisfactory to keep 
a colony or two confined in shallow 
supers to supply with frames of 
sealed brood at any time. 

Here in Florida citrus trees begin 
to bloom sometimes in very late 
January and to get orange blossom 
honey it is necessary to get the bees 
working promptly in the supers in- 
stead of rearing brood exclusively. 
I find nothing better than a comb or 
two of sealed brood placed above 
an excluder to get them working 
there early. The bees that emerge 
in the supers remain on deck and 
their presence apparently draws bees 
from below. 


{BJ 


How to Secure Good 


Drawn Combs 


Mr. Frank H. Drexel (ABJ, p. 155) 
asks for the experience of others in 
securing good brood combs. There 
is Just one way to insure the draw- 
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ing out of perfect combs and that is 
to use full sheets of wired foundation 
placed ABOVE THE BROOD, prefer- 
ably in the second story and over a 
queen excluder. They should be fully 
drawn in advance of any require- 
ments for brood rearing. 

The practice of some beekeepers of 
replacing a part or all of the brood 
in the lower story with foundation 
seldom or never results in good 
combs. Hiving a heavy swarm on 
foundation in warm weather also 
usually results in a batch of inferior 
combs. The weight is very apt to 
stretch the foundation, even if wired, 
and nearly always there is left more 
or less open space along the bottom 
bar and at the corner of the comb 
next to the entrance. Even with 
split bottom bars and wide foun- 
dation there may be a considerable 
percentage of inferior combs due to 
gnawing and buckling. 

When a swarm is hived, fairly good 
combs may be obtained if an empty 
super or hive body (no frames) is 
placed underneath. The cluster then 
becomes suspended from the bottom 
bars and works up gradually, thus 
avoiding any stretching of the foun- 
dation. The empty rim should be re- 
moved as soon as the combs are 
drawn out fully down to the bottom 
bars of the frames above and before 
cross-combs are built. When using 
this scheme there is also less danger 
of the bees absconding. 

Good combs are a valuable asset 
and, if properly cared for may last 
a lifetime. We have several thousands 
of them more than twenty-five years 
old and in perfect condition. We 
use the Demaree system in which 
brood combs are changed annually, 
thus affording an opportunity for 
eliminating all except the best by 


working them into the supers and 
finally, after extracting, rendering 


them into wax. 

Brood combs with more than five 
per cent of drone cells or of open 
space should be discarded. It doesn’t 
pay to tolerate bad combs. Some 
combs may be salvaged by patching 
but they must be first used only in 
the supers and at the time of a 
honeyflow, never in the lower brood 
chamber, otherwise the bees will eat 
around the patch, rendering it value- 
less. E. S. Miller, Indiana. 


{BJ 
Mineral Constituents 


Of Honey 


In the recent work of Dr. Schuette 
of Wisconsin and D. J. Hueninck, it 
was found that with the exception of 
calcium, the higher mineral content 
of honey is correlated with dark 
color. Dr. Schuette has done other 
work of this kind before and was the 
first to call our attention to the 
correlation between the mineral con- 
tent and the color honey. 
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Honey Girl Italian Queens 


(1 to 9) (10 to 24) (25 or more) 
Select intested queens 50c each 47c each 45c¢ each 
discount on orders booked in advance for August and September deliveries 
CIRCULAR FOR THE ASKING 


St. Romain’s Honey Girl Apiaries, Hamburg, La. 
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MACK’S QUEENS 


(They Speak for Themselves) 
3 BAND ITALIANS — 














Twenty-three year as a breeder enables us to produce queens 


of the Highest Quality 
Many of our tomers who have shopped around declare “‘Macks Queens are the 
Tops.” We guarantee all queens to be purely mated, to be free of all infectious or 
contagious disease ind to give entire satisfaction They have to make Good or 
MACK will You can’t go wrong with MACK Price balance season 50c 


each. 


HERMAN McCONNELL (The Bee and Honey Man) 


ROBINSON, ROUTE 2, ILLINOIS 
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Bind Your Copies for Reference 


- 
\ 
\ 
‘ 
\ 
‘ 
‘ 
\ 
New style binder, opens flat, will hold twelve issues of } 
cAmerican Bee Journal, price postpaid $1.25. } 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

4 

‘ 
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Australian Beekeeping News ® : | 
The Leading Bee Journal of the MOTT ) Northern Bred Italians | 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


JULY 
ee e ’* 
Australasian Beekeeper __1, $1.00; 2 or more 75¢c each; 50, | 
Subscription 5 shillings per year, start any 70c; 100, 65c each; Fair to good | 


time. Enquire for International money order breeders, $2.00, $3.00, $5.00; Virgins 


| 


for 5 shillings (Australian) at your PostOffice. 40¢ Free list and literature. 
Write now to The Editor, P. O. Box 20, ler : 
West Maitland, New South Wales, Australia. E. E. MOTT, Glenwood, Mich. U.S.A. | 
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QUEENS | 


ITALIANS : : : +: CAUCASIANS 


. to 49 50 cents each 
' 50 to 99 45 cents each 
mors 42‘ cents each 


men that have had 
terested in the 


WEAVER APIARIES : : Navasota, Texas ; 
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Jueens are carefully raised by year of experience and are in- 


business 
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| The Best Investment a Beekeeper Ever Made | 
' 


Young 


om. 
- 


queens mean stronger colonies 


better wintering and bigger 


honey crops. Requeen now. Untested queens 50c each. 15% 


discount 
to authorized dealer 


J. M. CUTTS & SONS, R. No. |, Montgomery, Ala. 
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CoNnTINENTAL manufactures a line of honey cans and pails to meet your 8 
packing needs. Sparkling bright in appearance, clean and tight, they will p 
add immeasurably to the ready salability of your product. b 


Complete information, prices, sizes, terms or samples may be secured \ 
through any of the distributors listed here, or any of our offices. = 























PHOENIX, Ariz. BOISE, Idaho BADGER, Minn. , 
QUICK SEED & FEED CO. REILLY, ATKINSON & CO., INC. GORDON A. BELL 7 

ALAMEDA, Calif. CHICAGO, II. WINONA, Minn. b 
F. E. BOYDEN—HANSEN CO. A. I, ROOT CO. STANDARD LUMBER CO. hi 

ALHAMBRA, Calif. HAMILTON, Ill. HIGGINSVILLE, Mo. bi 
B-Z-B HONEY CO. DADANT & SONS LEAHY MFG. CO. i 

CHICO, Calif. DECATUR, Ind. ALBANY, N. Y. 7 
THE DIAMOND MATCH Co* THE BROCK STORE G. B. LEWIS CO. 

LOS ANGELES, Calif. COUNCIL BLUFFS, Iowa SYRACUSE, N. Y. * 


A. I. ROOT CO. OF IOWA 


BRYANT & COOKINHAM A. I. ROOT CO. 


HAMILTON & CO - SEE CS5'e, Bown FARGO, N. Dak ; 
A % ne 
SIOUX HONEY ASSN. , N. Dak. un 
SUPERIOR. HONEY CO. ™ G. B. LEWIS CO. MAGILL & CO. “es 
Sew Gaeee CO. GRAND RAPIDS, Mich, SPRINGFIELD, Ohio 
LONG BEACH, Calif. A. G. WOODMAN CO. G. B. LEWIS CO. 
DELGADO & BRUCE, INC. LANSING, Mich. SALT LAKE CITY, Utah - 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. M. H. HUNT & SON MILLER HONEY CO. f 
E. F. LANE & SON ONSTED, Mich. LYNCHBURG, Va. = 
DENVER. Colo. L. M. BURBARD G. B. LEWIS CO. . e 
COLORADO HONEY PRODUCERS ASSN. MOORHEAD, Minn. WATERTOWN, Wisc. re 
R. J. CHADBOURNE NORTHWESTERN SUPPLY CO. G. B. LEWIS CO. 


*(Round cans and pails only.) re 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


4622 West North Avenue, Chicago, Ill. \ 
WHEELING . JERSEY CITY ° LOS ANGELES ° ST. LOUIS ° CINCINNATI 


lz 
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Crop and Market Report | 
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For our July Crop and Market page, we 
porters to answer the following questions: 


asked re 


1. How is the crop so far compared to 1937? 

2. How are prespects for balance of season, also in 
comparison with 1937? 

3. How is new crop selling? Above or below last 

year’s market? 


Crop Compared to 1937 


Naturally, in most of the sections of the country, th: 
honey crop has not yet come into prominence. 

However, we report as follows: The Middle Atlantic 
States have been somewhat disappointed in the early 
crop. Tulip poplar was short and other contributing 
forage has not been up to standard. The coasta! sections 
have, however, fared somewhat better and gotten som« 
where near the normal crop. 

In Georgia and Florida, the early crops were not u} 
to expectations and not up to the standard of 1937. 

Alabama and Mississippi have probably had a little 
better crop than last year but the volume of exportable 


honey there is short in any case. Louisiana crop ha 
been about 60 per cent of ordinary owing in some 


sections to drought and in others to too much rainfall. 

Texas reports considerably less honey than a year ago, 
particularly in the south central parts of the state, East 
Texas and northern Texas seem to have done somewhat 
better and have nearly normal conditions. 

Arizona undoubtedly has approximately as much honey 
as last year but the California crop has been extremely 
short in most sections. This refers particularly to the 
southern section of California where the orange crop 
probably not over 40 to 50 per cent of last year. 

Although the season opened up propitiously with a 
large quantity of rain which should have put honey 
plants in best condition, the weather has not been favo) 
ble since and the orange crop was short and black sage 
has been practically a failure. 

In the more northern sections, comprising the central 
belt of states, the earlier stimulative flows have been 
satisfactory and bees were coming along nicely except 


that the cool and rainy weather has interfered some 
what with the buildup of the colonies. 
In the extremely northern section, comprising the 


states of Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
inclement weather has l.eld the bees back. 

All in all, we would judge that on June 10, bees were 
not in average normal condition throughout many 
sections of the country which likely will have a tendency 
to reduce the crop prospects. 


and Dakotas, 


Prospects for the Future 


Prospects in Maine and Vermont are not good on ae 
count of dry weather. In fact, Maine, Vermont, parts 
of Texas, Louisiana, and the northwest states of Wash- 
ington, and Oregon are practically the only ones com 
plaining of drought although there is some drought in 
some sections of North Dakota and Minnesota. This 
refers to the more northerly section. 

In the Middle Atlantic States, there is still the hope 
‘f a heavy flow from sourwood and Georgia and Florida 
report about normal conditions for the balance of 
season. 

Texas has just recently been reporting an excellent 


the 


mesquite flow and it is possible that a part of the short 


age of their « rops W ill be made up by the better late flows. 
It is in the 


he grandest 


central belt of states, however, that we see 
chance fo1 Bevrinning with the New 
Engiand States and stretching across the wide belt com 


a crop. 


prising the states of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, LIllinois, lowa, Missouri and into Nebraska and 
Kansas, conditions have been excellent for the growing 


of clover plants and many reports are coming in that 
there never was kr many clover plants of 
ill kinds as thi yeal 


wwn to be as 
Up to June 10 to 15, the weather had not desir 
able for the best but since then cool nights, 
hot days and plenty of moisture have made for desirable 
flows. It now looks a bumper crop throughout all 
of these sections with the possibility of similar conditions 
in the states of Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin and the 
Dakotas if the weather, previously 
followed by warmer conditions. 

Happily, Kansas and Nebraska which were 
hit last year, and Oklahoma and South Dakota 
are reporting excellent conditions this year. 

Montana apparently is 1 


been 
honeyflows, 


“1 
Line 


coolel reported, is 


so badly 
as well, 


ormal or above and the above 


ntermountain section is reporting conditions which are 
at least normal. 

Last year we mignt estimate that conditions were be 
ow normal in those sectior The amount of snow avail 
able is somewhat more and moisture has been satisfactory 
although weather has been a little too cool. 


Idaho, which suffered a bad 
better condition this year as 
Utah. 

In the 


failure last year, seems in 
do the states of Nevada and 


nortnwe 


not a little 


tern tates conditions will be almost, 


above, normal. 


California reports possible prospects for the mountain 
flowers as being desirable but no chance of building up 
to the equal of last year’s crop. Reports are that many 
colonies are being moved ea into the sweet clover, 
alfalfa territory. 

All in all, it does look like there is going to be a far 
better crop than last year in spite of the failure of 
California to produce as they had anticipated 

And one thing about it, the honey is going to approach 
water white this year rather than the mixture we had 
last year which com from draggy flow and an ad 
mixture of nectar from many different sources, Sample 
vhich have come in to the writer already of central 
western clover honey show it to be practcally a wate 
vhite with just enough of the little Dutch white clove) 
in it to give it that admirable flavor which we white 

ver folk have alway enjoyed. 

New Crop Selling 

The new crop in California is already selling and at 
approximately the ame price as last year, owing to the 
fact that the crop is light In the southeastern states, 
particularly in Georgia, reports are that the new crop 
is about 1 cent pound less than the crop last year 


although the 
such a drop 


All old crop 


volume 


of honey produced would not justify 


honey practically cleaned up except a 
few amber grades and there has been a little spurt in 
demand during June for enough honey to tide over until 
the new crops are availabl« 





WANTED — HONEY 


Jewett & Sherman Co. 
Milwaukee, Cleveland, Kansas City, Brooklyn 





Renew Your Subscription 
Write for Our Special Club Cffers 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Iverson Honey Company (Not Inc. 
Successor to 
Edwin H. Guertin, 201 N. Wells Sc., Chicago 
Extracted Honey bought and sold 
Reference: First Nationa) Bank of Chicago. 
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Copy for this department must reach us 
not later than the fifteenth of each month 
preceding date of issue. If intended for 
classified department, it should be so stated 
when advertisement is sent. 

Rates of advertising in this classified de- 
partment are seven cents per word, includ- 
ing name and address. Minimum ad, ten 
words. 

As a measure of precaution to our readers, 
we require reference of all new advertisers. 
To save time, please send the name of your 
bank and other references with your copy. 

Advertisers offering used equipment or 
bees on combs must guarantee them free 
from disease, or state exact condition, or 
furnish certificate of inspection from author- 
ized inspector. Conditions should be stated 
to insure that buyer is fully informed. 


BEES AND QUEENS 








NORTHERN BRED Italian Queens, hardy 
stock, good workers. 75c¢ each lots of 5, 

70ec each. A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, 

Michigan. 

HIGH QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS, 4c 
postpaid, any number. Ephardt’s Honey 

Farms, Luling, Louisiana. 


QUEENS—-A limited number of select Ital- 

ian stock, warranted purely mated. No in- 
breeding permitted. 40 years’ experience. 
50c each. Thomas Broderick, Moravia, New 
York. 


LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN QUEENS 

fifty cents each. Quick shipments on 
large or small orders. Discount to dealers. 
Diemer Bee Co., Liberty, Mo. 


ITALIAN BEES that please. Selected queens 
60c each. Reacroft, Reynoldsville, Penn- 
sylvania. 


MOUNTAIN GREY Caucasian Queens until 
November Ist, 50 cents each. 15% dis- 

count to dealers, Prompt shipment. ‘Tillery 

Brothers, Greenville, Ala., Rt. 4, Box 1382. 


REAL PETS—Brown’s Stingless Bees. Good 
honey gatherers, non-swarmers. Season’s 

price $1 a queen; over 10, 90c each. Brown's 

Apiary, Cape May Court House, N. J 


EMPIRE STATE STRAIN ITALIANS. Bred 
for honey production. 50c each. Coggshall 
& Son, Groton, N. Y. 


*UTILITY BEAUTY STRAIN®* Pure Italians. 
Select young queens 50c; tested $1.00. 
Wallace R. Smith, Mt. Vernon, Ind. 
CHOICE QUEENS from scientifically select- 
ed three-banded Italian and Caucasian stock, 
75c; 6 or more, 50¢ each. E. J. McNay, 
Davis, California. 
PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS—Italian or 
Caucasian. 2 lb. package with untested 
queen $1.95; 3 lb. package and untested 
queen $2.55. Untested queens 50c. Guar- 
anteed. Crenshaw County Apiaries, Rutledge, 
Alabama. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS that produce 
workers very gentle to handle, good honey 
gatherers. Health certificate. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Select tested $1.50; tested 
$1.00; untested 50c. D. T. Gaster, Rt. 2, 
Randleman, N. C. 
LONG-TONGUED Caucasian Bees and 
Queens. Gentle, prolific, hardy. Better honey 
gatherers, winter better. Queens 50c each. 
15% discount to dealers. P. B. Skinner 
Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 
GOLDEN QUEENS, excellent quality that 
produce hardy, gentle workers, personally 
reared. Untested 50c; tested $1.00. Health 
certificate. Satisfaction guaranteed. O. E. 
Brown, Route 1, Asheboro, N. C. 





FOR A GOOD HONEY CROP try our Three- 
Banded Italians. Alamance Bee Company, 
Graham, . 





GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS of fine quality. 
Select untested 50c each. Carolina Bee 
Farm, W. O. Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. C. 
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BEEKEEPER’S EXCHANGE 





MILLER BROTHERS, Three Rivers, Texas. 

Only exclusive Caucasian breeders west 
of the Mississippi. Packages with queens in- 
troduced. 





EXTRA YELLOW Italian Queens that pro- 

duce bees a little more yellow than three- 
banded; more gentle and just as good workers. 
Untested 50c each; tested $1.00. Health 
certificate and satisfaction. Hazel V. Bonke- 
meyer, Randleman, N. C., Route 2. 














HONEY FOR SALE 


NEW CROP white clover honey. No. 1 comb 
per case $3.50; extracted Se in 60's. F. J. 
Smith, Castalia, Ohio. 





HOWDY’'S HONEY New crop will be ready 

this month. A few cans of last season's 
extracted to close out. Howard Potter, Ithaca, 
Michigan. 


AMBER in 60s, $7.50 per case. E. S. Miller, 
Valparaiso, Indiana. 


ORANGE, Palmetto and Mangrove honey in 
new sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort 

Pierce, Florida. 

NEW WHITE Clover Comb, 12 to 16 oz., 
very nice, 24 sections $3.5 


Engle, Kearneysville, W. Va. 


0. Clarence 


WE BUY AND SELL ALL KINDS COMB 

AND EXTRACTED, CARLOADS AND 
LESS. H. BLITZ, P. O. BOX 3452, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 


HONEY FOR SALE—We buy and sell all 
kinds, carloads and less. The John G. 

Paton Company Inc. 630 Fifth Avenue, 

New York, N. Y 

FANCY TUPELO and Light Amber Honey 
for sale. Barrels and 60’s. Marks Tupelo 

Honey Co., Apalachicola, Fla. 


WELL RIPENED clover extracted sixties 
8c; amber 74%&c. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, 
Ohio. 





FOR SALE—Northern white extracted and 
comb honey. 
M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead. Minn. 





CHOICE Michigan Clover Honey. New 60’s. 
David Running, Filion, Michigan. 





HONEY FOR SALE—AIl kinds, any quan- 


tity. H.&S. Honey and Wax Company, 
Inc., 265-267 Greenwich Street, New York. 





HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices on 

carload lots of California and Western 
Honeys. We stock all varieties. HAMILTON 
& COMPANY, 108 West Sixth St., Los 
Angeles, California. 








FOR SALE—Fancy, well ripened, white 
sweet clover honey in 60-lb. cans. Extra 
good quality. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 
FOR SALE—Honey by the carload. Imperial 
Valley Beekeepers Association, 847 Heber 
Avenue, Calexico, California. 








HONEY AND BEESWAX 


ANTED 





WANTED—tTruck load 1938 clover honey. 
Must be very best grade. Ellsworth 
Meineke, Arlington Heights, III. 


WANTED—Carlots honey; also beeswax, 

any quantity. Mail samples, state quan- 
tity and price. Bryant & Cookinham, Inc., 
Los Angeles, California. 





WANTED—Comb, chunk comb, white and 
light amber extracted honey. Any amount 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Millersport, Ohio. 





WANTED—White and Amber Extracted 

Honey, any quantity; also beeswax. 
Write THE FRED W. MUTH CO., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 


NEW 2 FRAME reversible extractors at the 

price of used machines. Welded con- 
struction, cannot be beat, free literature. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 





FOR SALE or trade for honey—Dadant’s 
Foundation, also equipment. Herbert 
Reim, Watertown, Wis. 


USED ONCE 60-pound honey cans cases. 
Free from rust. Leon Short, Zion, Ill. 
EFFICIENT HONEY FILTERING EQUIP- 
MENT. Will pay for itself quickly. 
Bargain. Acme Products Company, Sedalia, 
Mo. 





WANTED 








WANTED—24-frame extractor, good condi- 
tion. Edward Kiriluk, Hallock, Minnesota. 





W ANTED—Apiary with equipment and 100 

to 200 colonies to rent on share, or buy 
cheap if good location. Within 75 miles 
Chicago. Address, Post Office Box 454, 
Chicago, Lllinois. 


SUPPLIES ~ 

















WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 
supplies at factory store prices. Prompt 

shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The 

Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Michigan. 


ATTENTION Minnesota Beekeepers—Write 
me for attractive prices on Continental 
cans. Gordon A. Bell, Badger, Minn. 


“REIF RAPPED” cut comb window cartons 
sell cut comb honey, at a big profit. That's 
what we beekeepers want isn’t it? Write 


EK. H. Reif, Kalona, Iowa. 





PORTER BEE ESCAPES save honey, money, 
avoid stings; faster, most efficient. R. & 
E. C. Porter, Lewistown, III. 


FOR SALE—Comb foundation at money- 

saving prices. Plain, wired and thin 
section, wax worked at lowest rates. Combs 
and cappings rendered. E. S. Robinson, 
Mayville, N. Y 





ATTRACTIVE PRICES on bee supplies and 
comb foundation. Send for catalog. Saves 

you money. THE FRED W. MUTH CO., 

Pear] and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—Queen mailing cages. Material, 
workmanship and service all guaranteed. 
Write for quantity prices. 
Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, Mich. 





$11.00 is our price for working 100 pounds 

of your wax into medium brood. Our 
large modern bee hive factory is manned 
by experienced workers milling thousands 
of pounds of comb fourdation a.d hundreds 
of thousands of board feet of lumber into 
beehives annually. Quality at Low Cost is 
our motto. Free catalogue. Free shipping 
tags for your wax. The Walter T. Kelley 
Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 





PIERCE QUEEN grafting tools and electric 
uncapping knives. Free illustrated de- 
scriptions. 340 Crosby St., Altadena, Calif. 





DIFFERENT, that’s all. Written and pub- 
lished for the instruction of beekeepers. 
52 pages of breezy entertaining beekeeping 
comment each month. One year, $1.00; two 
years, $1.50. Sample, 3c stamp. 
The Beekeepers Item, San Antonio, Texas. 





YOUR WAX WORKED into quality medium 

brood foundation for 15c pound; 100 
pounds $11.00; thin super 22c. For sale 
medium brood 10 pounds $5.00. Fred Peter- 
son, Alden, Iowa. 
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ELECTRIC FENCER—$9.75 complete! Guar- 
anteed. Details Free. SENTINEL, Dept. 
L-874, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PLANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES — All 
styles; 150 illustrations. Tells you the type 
to build for your particular locality. Secret 
of getting winter eggs, and copy of “In- 
land.” Send 25c. 
Inland Poultry Journal, Spencer, Indiana. 





THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee journal 

in Great Britain and the only international 
bee review in existence. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice of 
apiculture. Specimen copy, post free, 12 cents 
stamps. Membership of the Club, including 
subscription to the paper, 10/6. The Apis 
Club, The Way’s End, Foxton, Royston, 
Herts, England. 





CARTONS for Cut Comb Honey. New attrac- 

tive designs with your name and address. 
Low prices. Fast service. Samples on re- 
quest. May Carton Co., Box 257, Traverse 
City, Mich. 





BOOK BARGAIN—Very slightly damaged 
copies of Seekeeping in the South by Ken- 
neth Hawkins, cloth bound, published to sell 
at $1.25, price postpaid only 29 cents. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, III. 


BEEGONE Takes Off Honey. Pint sample 
60c prepaid. Honey House, Adrian, Mich. 








Holding Swarms 


We’ve learned many things about 
bees and still have a tremendous 
amount to learn. One of the things 
as yet unlearned is how to hold a 
swarm after it has settled. We've 
consulted text books, taken the 
advice of experienced apiarists, and 
even listened to those “I know all 
about bees” types. Yet, in spite of 
all this, the bees have, in about 
ninety per cent of cases, like our 
money, bade good-by to us. 

We recall in our early days of bee- 
keeping, while clambering after a 
swarm being hailed by one of the 
know alls of Lees, who shouted ‘“‘Why 
don’t you put the ‘traps’ on your 
hives? You wouldn’t have to risk 
your neck then.”’ Very simple, why 
didn’t we think of it before? But 
unfortunately, like catching sparrows 
with a box on a stick and pulling a 
string it’s one of those things that 
won’t work. 

Now, if there’s one thing in the 
realm of bees and beekeeping that 
is distressing and gives one a feeling 
of kicking someone or something, it’s 
having to cease operations to capture 
a swarm. If swarms were all prime 
swarms, i. e. headed by the laying 
queen, capturing them would be 
simple and the “traps” referred to 
would “work.” But for every prime 
swarm that issues, there’s half a 
dozen, at least, afterswarms, and 
these have one or more virgins, some 
containing as many as a dozen or 
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more. These virgins give all the 
trouble. 

We are mindful that prevention 
is better than swarms and do all in 
our power to prevent the issue of 
them. But there’s always a like 
lihood of an oversight, missing a 
queen cell, etc., and “Bees do noth- 
ing invariably,” so that we must ex- 
pect a certain percentage of swarms. 

The book says: “Insert a frame of 
unsealed brood in the hive in which 
swarm is to be put. This will cause 
the bees to stay.”” Yes, when the old 
laying queen is with swarm, but 
we've seen bees take no more notice 
of unsealed brood than elected poli 
tician takes of his electors, Unsealed 
brood, too, will cause the disap- 
pearance of the virgin, or virgins. 
We’ve been advised, “Don’t hive ’till 
after dark,” followed it and found 
the bees have beat us up next morn- 
ing. A little experience with swarms 
soon teaches the bother of these 
notorious virgins settling on the top- 
most branches of the tallest trees. 
And the irony of risking one’s limb 
or life only to have the swarm 
escape! Our thoughts turn to evil 
and we ask, not in these words, but 
to the same effect, “Is it worth the 
bother?”’ 

We’ve been told of shade, of venti- 
lation, but with the same results. 
We’ve tried a queen excluder unde1 
hive and this over an empty super. 
We’ve been told leave ’till bees 
settle. Excluder will prevent virgins 
from escaping. Well just how long 
it takes bees to settle is what bothers 
us, for we've left for weeks, and as 
soon as the excluder is removed, 
bees and virgin have vanished. We’ve 
had virgins get through excluder and 
abscond with bees, we’ve seen cases 
where bees have left (probably one 
virgin escaped) and half a dozen 
dead virgins remained imprisoned. 
We’ve tried carrying swarms into a 
room and leaving a few days, a week, 
and the sequel is the loss of the bees. 
Oh, those foolish virgins! Jay Smith 
with his stingless bees indeed! What 
is this compared with swarmless 
ones! 

Oh well, it’s like it’s been said 
about women. “If they will, they 
will, you may depend on it; and if 
they won’t they won’t, and there’s 
an end of it.” Only we are a little 
worried over swarms that do take it 
ii their heads to stay “put” for fear 
we die of heart failure 

I think it was Josh Billings who 
wrote thus about a flea: “‘A flea is an 
animal, which, when you have caught 
him, he isn’t there.’’ Oh! If he had 
only known about swarms! 

The best way to keep swarms is 
the preventative way every time, and 
bear the 
fortitude. 


+ 


res with patience and 


i 7 Jones, 
New Zealand 
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Bee Prepared 


Beekeeping played its share in the 
world’s largest boy scout exposition 
in the history of scouting. 

On April 21, 22, the Detroit Area 
Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America, comprising 399 troops, put 
on their second merit badge show 
at Convention Hall, Detroit. Over 
60,000 people viewed one hundred 
and sixty-six booths depicting the 
several degrees of advancement in 
scouting. 

Two beekeeping exhibits proved to 
be among the major attractions. 

Troop 103, Harmon School, com- 
mercially sponsored for the show, by 
M. H. Hunt and Son, had their booth 
well decorated in yellow and black 
crepe paper with unique displays of 
honey baked goods. A glass sided 
hive, and bees in a wire cage, plus 
the manipulation of equipment com- 
pleted the exhibit. Located in the 
main aisle, Troop 103’s beekeeping 
booth was fortunate in being on the 
air over station WWJ, Friday after- 
noon in a booth to booth interview. 

Troop 212, Hanstein Community 
Club, commercially sponsored by the 
A. G, Woodman Company, of Grand 
Rapids, had a larger booth and was 
fortunately located near a journal- 
ism booth, whose members gave 
them good publicity in their expo- 
sition paper, “SCOUT TRAILS.” 

Troop 212 had full beekeeping 
equipment which was manipulated, 
the scouts using bee veils and smoke1 
with the hive. A glass observation 
hive held a fine display of bees with 
the queen laying heavily, and almost 
wrecked the booth as the crowd time 
and again forced the yellow and green 


picket fence forward. A _ quiet 
garden scene looked like a Roman 
holiday. The booth was attractive 


with large paper bees wearing scout 
hats and shoes, some marching, some 
asles p on stools. 

The honey display consisted of 
section honey and four pints of ex 
tracted honey, milkweed, buckwheat, 
clover, and solidly granulated clover 
honey. The boys maintained a talk 
of explanations, informing that 
granulated honey was pure honey, 
and stating the chemical contents. 
The highlight perhaps was the honey 
candy cooking demonstration carried 
on in the background. 

Sixty thousand Detroiters took 
home to others the story of bees and 
honey. Both booths rated high in 
public interest and hope to do even 
better at the next biennial show. 

We learned that “Flighty,” who 
writes from time to time for Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, coached Troop 212 
for two months and was largely re- 
sponsible for the booth’s success. 

Elmer Carroll, 
Michigan 
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YORK’S PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 


Quality Bred Italians and also a Limited Supply of Caucasians 


Prompt Shipments 
Untested queens 50c each. Tested queens $1.00 each. 2-lb. pkg. with queen $1.95 
each. 3-lb. pkg. with queen $2.55 each. Packages without queens, deduct price of 
queens, for additional lbs. of bees add 60c per lb. For clipped queens, add 10c extra 
15% Discount to Recognized Dealers Only. 


Se 
YORK BEE COMPANY, JESUP, GA., U.S.A. 
(The Universal Apiaries ) 
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Getting Foundation 
Drawn 


By Ivan Whiting, 


Illinois. 


N the April issue, Mr. Drexel 

wishes to know how to get foun- 
dation drawn out. This topic is close- 
ly related with supering and that in 
turn with swarming. The swarming 
problem is much different in Colo- 
rado from what it is in Wisconsin, 
sO my supering for swarming pre- 
vention may not be necessary in 
Colorado. 

In Wisconson I came to know an 
old beekeeper, Levi Baldwin, of 
Hingham. He kept 150 to 250 colo- 
nies in one location and _ secured 
large crops of honey. He practiced 
top supering, removing the combs in 
which the bees were storing from 
one side of the top super and putting 
empties in their place, then putting 
the removed frames with bees in the 
new top super. The bees would go 
to storing immediately in the empty 
combs placed in the former top super, 
later working up into those in the 
new top super. Mr. Baldwin never 
had A. F. B., did very little requeen- 
ing, and never molested the brood 
during the honeyflow. He used no 
queen excluders, but the bees nearly 
always crowded the queen down into 
the bottom story. In spite of the free 
access of the bees to all stories and 
the improved method of top supering, 
Mr. 3aldwin had swarms, often 
several, from nearly all his strong 
colonies, and it was from his early 
swarms, supered in the same manner, 
that he secured most of his honey 
crop. He was always in the apiary 
during swarming and took it as a 
matter of course. 

Observing that top supering did 
not control swarming except further 
swarming on the new colonies, I used 
his method with bottom supering and 
found that the bees seldom made 
swarming preparations when given 
room in time. When I had supers 
of foundation to give, I alternated 
the frames with partially drawn and 
filled frames on which the bees were 
working, placing the two supers to- 
gether. The bees began drawing out 
the foundation in both supers im- 
mediately and seldom started to 
swarm. Of course, queen excluders 
must be used with bottom supering 
over single brood chambers. Foun- 
dation must be given only during a 
honeyflow. The frames in each super 
must be close together to prevent 
joining combs. The last frames given 
will have the thinner finished combs. 
By using this method of supering, 
some frames containing foundation, 
I have secured over 400 pounds sur- 
plus besides leaving the colony a 
full depth super of honey. These 
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colonies had no brood removed, no 
change of queens, and did not swarm. 

This method requires so much 
labor, especially if supers are not re- 
moved when finished that it may not 
be practical in commercial honey pro- 
duction. It may be better to control 
swarming in some other way and not 
alternate frames. But when a bee- 
keeper can afford the time, I know of 
no other method for getting good 
combs drawn so quickly from foun- 
dation. 

ABJ 
Cutting Grass in the 
Apiary 

One of the problems in running 
outyards is keeping the grass cut. If 
livestock is allowed the run of the 
yard they may rub against some of 
the hives and tip them over; and if 
the yard is located in a spot where 
grass will not grow it is likely to be 
more or less inaccessible. Shade 
helps, but if it is too heavy it re- 
tards the bees in their work. H. W. 
Weatherford has an enormous pecan 
tree that provides shade for his en- 
tire home apiary of some 40 stands. 
But such trees are rare, and still 
more rarely available for outyards. 
About the only solution in most 
cases is to grind your scythe and go 
at it. 

The smoker should be well filled 
and burning freely. Walk down the 
row in front of the hives, blowing a 
cloud of smoke toward the entrances. 
This will drive the bees back from 
the entrances, at the same time 
quieting some of those in the air. 
Then mow the space in front of the 
hives, throwing the grass first away 
from the entrances. This mowing 
seems to irritate the bees. Generally 
you get some stings, but by keeping 
the smoker hooked to your belt and 
blowing a cloud of smoke around 
when necessary you can make out. 

For working close to the entrances 
a sickle is handy. You can work this 
with one hand and the smoker with 
the other so that fewer stings are re- 
ceived when mowing close to the 
hives than when mowing the open 
space with the scythe. Although 
commonly used to hack at the grass, 
the sickle will work close to the 
ground like a scythe and if kept sharp 
will cut the grass close and smooth. 

W. H. Hull, Virginia. 
ABJ 


Bees in British Columbia 


A fifty per cent increase in im- 
portation of bees’ into’ British 
Columbia from California is reported 
by Frank Jones, secretary of the 
British Columbia Association, for the 
spring of 1938. California shippers 
have been quite attentive to the re- 
quirements of the British Columbia 
trade, filling orders promptly. It is 
an important market for them. 

F. H. Fullerton, British Columbia. 
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BETTER BRED QUEENS 
Three Banded Italians 


Quality as good as can be produced. 
Quantity—a large output. 
Service—orders fillec same day as received. 
Any quantity, 42%c each. Write for special prices 
on large quantities 


CALVERT APIARIES 


CALVERT, ALABAMA 
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Carefully Selected 
QUALITY QUEENS 


JUNE 50 CENTS 


WIRE US YOUR ORDERS 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED 


The Puett Company, Hahira, Ga. 
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Honey Extractors 
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If you are in the market for a honey extractor write me for 
literature on my new 2 frame reversible machine. My 
price is so reasonable that you can not afford to buy a 
smaller machine and it is so rigidly constructed that you 
will not want to pay more. 


The WALTER T. KELLEY €0., Paducah, Ky. 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 








ROSEDALE Steam Uncapping 
Plane Fast; light; less tiring; reduces costs. 


Write for circular and list of dealers 
The Rosedale Steam Uncapping Plane May 
be Obtained from These Dealers: The Dia- 
mond Match Co., Chico and Los Angel 
Cal.; Superior Honey Co a Utah; A. E. Wright & Sons, Nampa 
Idaho: Carl F. Buck, W alla Walla, Wash.; The Stover Apiaries, May- 
hew, Miss.; F. W. Jones & Sons, Bedford, Quebec and Guelph, Ontario; 
The T. Eaton Co., Winnepeg, Manitoba; C. T. Loewen, Steinbach, Mani- 
toba S. P. Hodgson & Sons, New Westminster, British 
Saskatchewan Beekeepers Association, Regina, Sask.: A. G 






Columbia: 
Woodman 


& Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; C. W. Aeppler Co., Oconomowoc. Wis.: 
W. H. Escott Co., Ltd,. Winnipeg, Man.; The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky; 
The Williams Brothers Mfg. Co., Portland, Ore.; The Northwest Supply Co., Moorhead 
Minn.; Cha A os Yorkt« yn, Sask.;: G. B. Lewis Co.,: Watertown, Wi Dadant & 
Sons . Hamilton | at Lewis-Dadant dealet Manufacturers: 


Rosedale Hutterian Mutual Corporation, Erie, Manitoba, Canada 
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The Postscript 
Gossip About the Office in the Making of the Magazine 


In a recent letter, A. G. Woodman tells an interesting 
story of how, when a new railroad was built through 
some land owned by the family, his father sowed the 
bank of a deep cut to sweet clover. At that time there 
was much prejudice against the plant and beekeepers 
were generally responsible for its spread over the entire 
country. Even yet stories are told in the old neighbor- 
hood of how the elder Woodman hitched up the old nag 
on Sunday morning and spent his time in sowing sweet 
clover along the highways. 

A 





BJ 


It is largely due to the persistence of the old time bee- 
men that we of today owe our best bee pasture. But for 
them it is doubtful whether sweet clover would have even 
yet have been accepted as a forage crop worthy of a 
place in the farm rotation. My own grandfather was 
among the readers of this magazine of fifty years ago 
who joined the crusade for sweet clover by sowing it in 
waste places. 

—ABJ- — 

Edward D. Wirth, who lives on Long Island, in New 
York, reports that his honey comes chiefly from locust, 
poison ivy and charlock. There are several hundred 
acres of lima beans within reach but he has never known 
the bees to work them. In California, beekeepers report 
good crops from lima beans. The charlock, (wild radish) 
is said to be one of the best honey plants in some sections 
of Nova Scotia. Poison ivy is very attractive to the bees, 
but seldom common enough to yield surplus. 

1BJ 


Part four of the monumental work on “Vegetables of 
New York” has recently appeared. This book, which 
deals with pumpkins, squashes, muskmelons and cucum- 
bers, is illustrated with numerous beautiful colored plates 
showing the varieties true to life, Since these crops de- 
pend largely upon honeybees for pollination the growers 
are likely to be beekeepers and many of our readers are 
probably interested. The book is published by the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, at Geneva, New York. 

— ABJ——__—— 

From W. J. Bougen, pioneer plant breeder of Mani- 
toba, comes a packet of seed of ‘‘Northern Honeysweet 
Muskmelon,” originating in Poland and said to be the 
“best in the world.’’ Strange how often the word honey is 
used to designate high quality. We beekeepers have the 
finest advertising opportunity available to any agri- 
cultural product in this peculiar recognition of honey as 
the measure of all that is pure, sweet and wholesome. 

Already there are several well-known varieties of 
melons which carry the word. There is a “Honeyball,” 
a “Honey Dew,” and a “Honey Rock.” It would be in- 
teresting if someone would compile a list of names of 
fruits, vegetables and flowers which include the word 
honey in their names. 

We are looking forward to seeing whether this honey- 
sweet melon comes up to its promise. 

Judging from the way the bees roar over our one 
honey locust tree it must yield nectar freely under 
favorable conditions. There is a black locust tree grow- 
ing beside this one and both are blooming at the same 
time. There are far more bees among the blossoms of 
the honey locust than among those of the other. This 
tree has been blooming for several days with a con- 
tinuous sound like swarming bees all the time. The 
weather has been showery, a condition which seems un- 
favorable for nectar secretion with some plants. 

AB] 

T. B. Stockwell, of 3375 E. Street, San Bernardino, 
California, offers to send seeds of the silk tree, and 
Sophora Japonica to any beekeeper who will send a self 





addressed stamped envelope for mailing. The silk tree 
is a native of East India and will grow only in warm 
climates, but the other will grow farther north. The 
silk tree is said to be a very good honey tree. 

ABJ 

If all railroad employees were as loyal 1o their em- 
ployers and as good boosters for their lines as Paul 
Jones, of Portsmouth, Ohio, is to the Norfolk & Western, 
there would be less worry about bus and truck compe- 
tition. An occasional reminder from him prevents me 
from forgetting that some day I want to see the rhodo- 
dendrons in bloom in those eastern mountains. 

We have some the world’s richest soil here in Iowa, 
but we miss the rich variety of plant life common to the 
southeast. It is only the hardy things that can stand our 
extremes of weather. 

—_——ABJ —_____—_— 

In pioneer days bee hunting was really taken seriously 
and wild honey was an important source of sweets. On 
one occasion a serious dispute arose between Iowa and 
Missouri over a certain area on the boundary. The bee 
trees in the area were the reason of the dispute and both 
states called out the militia and open warfare was 
narrowly averted. Perhaps Iowa and Missouri _bee- 
keepers might find it worth while to hold a joint meeting 
in this section at some time, but it is doubtful whether 
they could find a bee tree there now. 

—ABJ— . 

An Idaho beekeeper reports that farmers in his locality 
are cutting the alfalfa before it blooms and thus de- 
priving the beekeeper of his chance for honey. Alfalfa 
is a fine honey plant in neighborhoods where it is grown 
for seed, where they must depend upon the bees to a 
large extend for pollination, Where it is grown for hay 
the beeman is out of luck. 

ABJ 

There is more clover in this part of Iowa than there 
has been for many years, It is hard to see how it re- 
mained alive through last summer’s searing drought 
but there it is with the promise of a real honey crop for 
beekeepers with strong colonies. Our hives on scales 
gained sixteen pounds in two days in the early part of 
the honeyflow and that is a good report for this neigh- 
borhood in any year. 





ABS —— 

Honeyflows are erratic and unpredictable. Within a 
few days we have seen the hive on scales gain as high as 
fourteen pounds in a single day and then fall as low as 
three pounds in two days. During this time yellow 
sweet clover was in full bloom with apparently favor- 
able weather conditions. It is common knowledge among 
beemen that at times there is an bundant flowering of 
the honey plants with little honey gathered. At other 
times good crops come from a scant bloom. When the 
bloom is heavy and the yield abundant the big crops 
come. 

ABJ-——— 

We are hoping that the test plots of new forage crops 
will bloom in time to be seen by visitors who come for 
the beekeepers’ field meeting to be held here on Thursday 
July 14. Our plots are very small but promising. The 
Kent wild white clover shows a vigorous growth this 
season with plenty of rain but may prove a failure in 
dry years. 

The bird’s-foot trefoil is said to be very drought re- 
sistant and may prove to be worth while for Iowa 
pastures. We also have the yellow flowered Semi- 
palatinsk alfalfa and some of its hybrids and two new 
sweet clovers with fine stems. 


FRANK C, PELLETT, Atlantic, Iowa. 























